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THE SERVANT OF THE LORD IN ISAIAH LIII 


I 


Franz Deuirzscn said: “ Isaiah liii is the most central, the 
deepest, and the loftiest thing that Old Testament prophecy, 
outstripping itself, ever achieved.”” Nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment is a more vivid and gripping picture of the suffering Servant 
of the Lord to be found than in the chapter under consideration. 
The history of the interpretation of this portion of Scripture 
is replete with controversy not only between Christian and 
Jewish scholars but also within the Christian Church. 


I 
lii. 13. Behold, my servant shall prosper, 
He shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be very high. 


14. As many were appalled at thee,— 
So marred was his visage beyond the semblance of man, 
And his form unlike that of the sons of men,— 


15. So shall he startle many nations; 
Because of him kings shall shut their mouths, 
For that which had not been told them shall they see, 
And that which they had not heard shall they perceive. 


lili. 1. Who would have believed our divine message? 
And the arm of the Lord,—to whom has it been revealed? 


2. He grew up as a sapling before Him, 
And as a root of dry ground; 
He had neither form nor splendour, that we should look upon him, 
Nor beauty, that we delight in him. 


3. He was despised, and forsaken of men, 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief;* 
And as one from whom men hide their faces, 
He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
which means sickness, may also designate su in 
general. See Buhl, F., Wilhelm Gesenius, Hebrdisches und Uramdisches 
uber das Alte Testament, 17th edition, Leipzig, 1921, p. 233- 
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. But indeed our griefs has he borne, 


And our sorrows,—he carried them; 
Yet we thought him stricken, 
Smitten of God, and afflicted. 


. But he was pierced because of our transgressions, 


He was crushed because of our iniquities; 
The chastisement that brought us peace was upon him, 
And with his stripes we are healed. 


. All we like sheep had gone astray, 


We had turned each to his own way; 
And the Lord has made to fall on him 
The iniquity of us all. 


IV 


. He was oppressed, yet he humbled himself 


And opened not his mouth; 

As a sheep that to the slaughter is led, 

And as a ewe that before her shearers is dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth. 


. From prison! and from judgment he was snatched away, 


And as regards his generation, who is concerned? 
For he was cut off out of the land of the living, 
For the transgression of my people was he stricken. 


And they made his grave with the wicked, 
Yet with a rich man was he in his death; 
Although he had done no violence, 
Neither was any deceit in his mouth. 


And yet the Lord purposed to crush him; He has put him to grief;* 
If his life shall make a trespass offering; 
He shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 
And the purpose of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. 


Of the travail of his soul he shall see, 

And shall be satisfied; 

By his knowledge my righteous servant shall justify many, 
And their iniquities he shall bear. 


Therefore will I give him a portion among the great, 
And with the mighty he shall divide the spoil; 
Because he poured out his soul unto death, 
And was numbered with the transgressors, 
‘Though he bare the sin of many, 
And made intercession for the transgressors.* 

1 Or “ coercion ”. 

2 See note 1. 

* The passage is given in the writer’s translation. 
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I 
MessIANIC INTERPRETATION IN THE SYNAGOGUE 


A challenging question at once presents itself: “‘ Who is 
the Servant?” It will be helpful first of all to ascertain whether 
any Jewish scholars accepted the idea of a suffering Messiah. 
There is considerable evidence for an affirmative answer in 
rabbinical literature, including the prayers of the synagogue. 
August Winsche in his book, Die Lieden des Messias, made 
a laborious compilation of extracts from old rabbinical writings 
from which the conclusion may be drawn that the conception 
of a suffering Messiah was by no means foreign to the old 
synagogue. The renowned scholar, Emil Schiirer, makes a 
similar inference: 


“ Tt cannot be refuted that in the second century after Christ, at least in certain 
circles of Jewry, there was familiarity with the idea of a Messiah who was to suffer, 
even suffer vicariously for human sin. The portrayal of Justin makes it sure that 
Jewish scholars through disputations with Christians saw themselves forced to this 
concession. ‘Thus an idea is applied to the Messiah which is familiar to rabbinic 
Judaism, that is, that the righteous man not only fulfils all the commandments, 
but through suffering also atones for sins he might have committed, and that the 
surplus suffering of the righteous benefits others.’’* 


The Targum Yonathan (first century), a paraphrase of the 
Prophets, recognized in Babylonia as early as the third century 
and generally acknowledged as ancient authority a century later, 
shows striking inconsistencies in applying portions of the 
passage to the Messiah and portions—the suffering—to Israel, 
but nevertheless leaves no doubt that the Messiah gives His life 
for the redemption of Israel. 

In Midrash Cohen, Elijah thus comforts the Messiah:* 


“ Bear the suffering and the punishment of Thy Lord with which He chastises 
Thee for the sins of Israel, as it is written: But He was pierced because of our trans- 
gressions, He was crushed because of our iniguities, until the end comes.” 


The Midrash Rabba of Rabbi Moses the preacher (p. 660) 
states: 


“In the beginning God made a covenant with the Messiah and said to Him, 
‘Messiah my Righteousness, the sins of those who are entrusted to Thee will 
1Cf. peciall Sanhedrin id 98b, quoted . 56, 57, 62ff. 
* Geschichte Fiidischen im Zetalter ‘edition, Leipzig, 1907, 
"aDriver-Nebaver, The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah According to the Jewish 
Interpreters, Oxford, 1877, p. 337- 
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impose a heavy yoke upon Thee; Thine ears will hear great shame; Thy mouth 
will taste bitterness; Thy tongue will cleave to the roof of Thy mouth, and Thy 
soul will be weakened by grief and sighing. Art Thou willing to undergo this?’ 
He answered, ‘I shall joyfully suffer all these agonies that not one of Israel may be 
lost.’ Immediately the Messiah consented to endure all suffering in love, as it is 
written, ‘He was oppressed, yet He humbled Himself ’.” 


Another Midrash states that in the Messianic age the 
patriarchs will say to the Messiah: 


“Ephraim, Messiah our Righteousness, although we are Thy forefathers, 
Thou art better than we, because Thou hast borne our iniquities and the iniquities 
of our children, and there have passed over Thee hardships such as have not passed 
upon men of earlier or of later times, and Thou wast an object of derision and 
contumely to the heathen for Israel’s sake.””* 


The Musaph service for the Day of Atonement contains 
a remarkable prayer:* 


“ Messiah our Righteousness has departed from us: horror has seized upon us, 
and there is none to justify us. He bears our transgressions and the yoke of our 
iniquities, and is pierced because of our transgressions. He bears our sins on His 
shoulders that He may find pardon for our iniquities. We are healed by His 
wounds. O Eternal One, it is time that Thou shouldest create Him anew! Oh 
bring Him up from the terrestrial sphere; raise Him up from the land of Seir* 
to announce (salvation) to us from Mount Lebanon,‘ a second time, by the hand 
of Yinnon.’’5 


Not only in the Old Synagogue, but as late as the 
seventeenth century, leading rabbis, in harmony with the Jewish 
liturgy, applied the chapter to the Messiah. Outstanding among 
them were the renowned Rabbi Mosheh ben Maimon, 
popularly known as Maimonides, or, from his initials, as 
Ramban (1135-1204), and Rabbi Naphtali ben Asher Altschul 
(late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries). The latter 
states: 


“T am surprised that Rashi and David Oimhi have not, with the Targum, 
applied the passage (Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12) to the Messiah likewise.’”* 


The following is from the pen of Rabbi Altschul’s con- 
temporary, Rabbi Mosheh Al-Shekh: 
_ } P’sigthé Rabbathi, xxxvii., ed. Friedman, f. 161b-162a, quoted in full in Yalgut on 


Isaiah lx 499): 

2 Levy, David, P for the Day of Atonement, p. 38. 

8 Seir represents Edom, which in the Talmud is a synonym for Rome, where, accord- 
ing to Hebrew traditions, the Messiah undergoes humiliation and suffering. 

«Lebanon symbolizes the Mount of the Temple, where the Messiah is to appear. 

5 Yinnon is a Talmudic term for the Messiah in His pre-existent life, as in Ps. bexii. 
“* Before the sun (was created), Yinnon was His name 
(Bab. Sanhedrin 98b). 

* Driver-Nebauer, opus cit., pp. 258, 319. 
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_ “I may remark, then, that our rabbis with one voice accept and affirm the 
thet the prophet is speaking of the King-Messiah, and we shall ourselves 


Il 
Non-MeEssiAnic INTERPRETATIONS 


But above all, we must go to the text itself for identification 
of the Servant. The picture portrayed there leaves no doubt 
as to its lineaments and colouring. The question is: ‘‘ Who is 
the subject of the portrait ?” 

Four non-messianic theories have been advanced by 
scholars: 


1. That the Servant of the Lord represents the people 
of Israel; 

2. That He personifies the spiritual Israel; 

3. That He is the ideal Israel; 

4. That He is a leper or a martyr. 


In spite of the voices raised in the Old Synagogue, the 
illustrious scholar, Rabbi Sh’lomoh Yizhaqi (¢. 1040-1105), 
better known as Rashi from his initials, followed by the great 
grammarian, David Qimhi (1160-1235), interpreted Isaiah liii 
as referring to Israel. Rashi’s position became authoritative in 
Jewry; but this is readily understood. Although medieval 
rabbis wrote lengthy penitential prayers, which are still read 
before and on the Day of Atonement, among the masses the 
consciousness of sin and of the need for salvation grew more 
and more faint. Then, as a result of Judaism’s polemic with the 
Christian Church, the idea of an atoning redeemer also became 
increasingly unwelcome, although to the Old Synagogue this 
idea was by no means strange. 

The first theory, in considering the Servant as a per- 
sonification of the Jewish nation, forces the following inter- 
pretations: Verses 1-6 refer to the Gentile nations; the death 
of the Servant symbolizes the exile, the end of Jewish national 
existence; and finally, the resurrection is a figurative prophecy 
of the restoration of Israel, to be followed by the conversion 
of the heathen. The insurmountable objection to these inter- 
pretations lies in the need for assuming that in verses 1-6 the 
Gentile nations are speaking. No Jewish prophet would have 
1 Driver-Nebauer, opus cit., pp. 258, 319. 
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represented the heathen exhibiting the attitude described in 
that passage. Says Hugo Gressman: 


“A penitential psalm in the mouth of the heathen is altogether improbable; 
the literature of the Old Testament lacks analogous examples.” 


The second view, that the Servant means the spiritual 
element of the Jewish nation, also encounters certain obstacles. 
It may be said that the spiritual Israelites suffered most in the 
exile and also that they endeavoured to bring the nation to 
repentance and to spread the knowledge of God among the 
Gentiles. They probably met with persecution at the hands of 
their own people during the exile. But it is hard to believe there 
was in the exile so great a difference between the mass and the 
spiritual remnant as to account for the language. While they 
felt the national calamity to be traceable to the sin of the people, 
there is nothing to justify the view that they were the special 
object of the divine wrath. The pious did not suffer for but only 
with the nation. Of the Servant it is said that he poured out his 
soul unto death, but the spiritual Israel did not die in captivity. 

The third view, that the Servant personifies the ideal 
Israel, existing at present only in the mind and purpose of 
God and becoming a reality only in the future, creates no less 
difficulty. In the passage the actual nation is depicted realistic- 
ally, with all its faults and its greatest sin—the rejection of the 
Servant, the Redeemer. Do lowly origin, mean appearance, 
and general repulsiveness characterize the ideal Israel ? Can 
the ideal Israel suffer and die for the actual nation and rise 
again? 

The fourth view, that the Servant is a leper or a martyr, 


is also untenable. No leper could have made the offering for 


sin so clearly described in the passage; even the animals 
sacrificed in the Temple were without blemish. Also, where in 
history is there a record of such a leper? Some have seen in 
the passage the portrayal of a martyr, as Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
But such a glorification of a pious man, even though he be a 
martyr, and particularly the idea that his death would result in 
the redemption of the Gentile world, is in itself foreign to the 
Old Testament, where one would search in vain for a eulogy 
of even the greatest of Israel’s heroes, whether it be Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, or David. 

1 Der Messias, Géttingen, 1929, p. 307. 
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Ill 
Tue TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


That the Servant is a person, namely, Jesus of Nazareth, 
can be substantiated by the following considerations: 


1. He is portrayed in the features of a human personality 
(vv. lii. 1 3-liii. 3). 

He is an innocent sufferer (vv. 9c, d, 12d). 

He is a voluntary sufferer (vv. 4a, b, 11a). 

He is a silent sufferer (v. 7). 

His suffering is vicarious, that is, substitutionary 
(vv. 4a, b, 5a, b, 6c, 8d, rob, 11d, 12¢). 

His suffering is redemptive (v. 5c, d). 

His suffering ends in death (vv. 8c, rob, 12c). 

His death gives way to resurrection (v. 11a, b). 

His atoning work leads the straying people to 
confession and repentance (vv. 4-6). 

His atoning work inaugurates a life of sublime 
exaltation (vv. lii. 13, 15a, b; liii, 12a, b). 

Can it be said that these characteristics mark Israel, 
either the historic, or the spiritual, or the ideal? 


1. Could Israel have been personified in a portrait which 
is without any hint of its allegorical character? 

Scripture knows of no parallel case where personification 
is maintained throughout a whole section without intimation 
of the figure, but presents distinct hints in any allegorical 
passage. Even so liberal a scholar as B. Duhm says: 

2. Was Israel as a nation an innocent sufferer? 

The words in verse 8, For the transgression of my people was he 
stricken, make the application to Israel as the Servant untenable, 
since “‘ my people” clearly indicates Israel, and if the Servant 
be the actual nation, how can he be stricken for Israel? In 
Isaiah i. 4 the prophet speaks of Israel as a sinful nation, a 
people laden with iniquity, a seed of evildoers, while in chapter xlii - 
he states that Israel’s affliction is God’s judgment for the nation’s 
sins. The Synagogue liturgy for the High Holidays embodies 
the following confession: “‘ Because of our sins we have been 
exiled from our land.” 


1 Das Buch Fesaia, Gdttinger Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, Géttingen, 
1922, p. 39. 
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3. Was Israel a voluntary sufferer? 
Never did the Jews voluntarily go into captivity; each 
exile was the result of a humiliating national defeat. 


4- Was Israel a silent, unresisting sufferer? 
George Adam Smith has well observed: 


“ Now Silence under Suffering is a strange thing in the Old Testament— 
a thing absolutely new. No other Old Testament personage could stay dumb under 
pain, but immediately broke into one of two voices,—voice of guilt, or voice of 
doubt. In the Old ‘Testament the sufferer is always either confessing his guilt to 
God, or, when he feels no guilt, challenging God in argument.”? 


No sooner was Israel released from Egyptian bondage, 
than it rebelled against privation in the wilderness.?_ Even such 
personalities as David, Jeremiah, and Elijah succumbed to the 
temptation of complaining bitterly against their lot. The 
subjugation of Jerusalem by Titus in a.p. 70 was one of the most 
stubbornly contested sieges in all. human history. At various 
times the Jews revolted against their Libyan, Roman, 
Alexandrian, Persian, and Moslem oppressors. 


5. Has Israel suffered for other nations? 

Nowhere in the Old Testament or in rabbinical literature 
is an affirmation of this idea to be found. But yet the idea 
of substitutionary suffering has a prominent place in the 
chapter, being expressed no less than twelve times in seven out 
of twelve verses: 


4. But indeed our griefs has he borne, 
And our sorrows,—he carried them; 


5. But he was pierced because of our transgressions, 
He was crushed because of our iniquities; 
The chastisement that brought us peace was upon him, 
And with his stripes we are healed. 


6. And the Lord has made to fall on him 
The iniquity of us all. 


8. For the transgression of my people was he stricken. 
10. If his life shall make a trespass offering, 
11. And their iniquities he shall bear. 


12. And was numbered with the transgressors, 
Though he bare the sin of many. 


1 The Book of Isaiah, London, 1 
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6. Have the sufferings of Israel brought redemption to 
the world? 

The sin of man is too great, the holiness of God too sublime, 
for man to be able to redeem himself, far less others. Scripture 
nowhere teaches that Israel will be redeemed by its own suffering, 
far less that it will redeem other nations. Nor does it indicate 
that a few righteous individuals will redeem either Israel or 
other nations.‘ Since Israel’s sufferings have never been 
voluntary, they could have no intrinsic moral value and no 
redemptive power. 


7. Have the sufferings of Israel ended in death? 

Whether the historic or the ideal Israel be considered, the 
answer is assuredly negative. Some see the exile portrayed by 
the figure of death, but this is inadequate since the exile acted 
in a contrary manner, as a purifying force, strengthening the 
monotheistic belief of the Jews and their zeal for God. The 
Jewish people present a striking éxception to the usual course 
of national development and decline. Every nation that played 
its role contemporaneously with Israel on the stage of Old 
Testament history has long since passed into oblivion. But 
the survival of the Jews is unique, defying fundamental laws 
observed in the history of nations. In spite of exile, dispersion, 
attempts at forcible assimilation, persecution—in spite of libera- 
tion and toleration, often more disintegrating than persecution, 
Israel still maintains its racial identity. 


8. Has Israel experienced a resurrection? 
Since neither the ideal nor the historic Israel died there 
was naturally no resurrection. 


9. Has Israel’s suffering made the nations break down 
into a confession of guilt? 

World history answers this in the negative. Throughout 
the ages nations which oppressed Israel were never known to 
show the attitude expressed in the chapter, where prominent 
place is given to confession and repentance (vv. 4-6). 3 


10. Has the humiliation of Israel resulted in glorification? 
Even if death could be taken as a figure for the exile, the 
restoration thereafter did not lift Israel from extreme humiliation 
to sublime exaltation. Neither did Israel win many followers ; 
1 Cf, Ezek. xiv. 14ff. 
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among the nations. It must be noted that the missionary zeal 
of the Jews died out in the early years of the Christian era, when . 
they no longer took an interest in winning converts among the 
Gentiles. For Israel to fit into the prophetic picture of a state 
of ne he shall be exalted and lifted up, and shall be 
very high... because of him —~ shall shut their mouths, three 
things must be true: 


(2) Israel must have made a conscious voluntary atone- 
ment—an atonement accepted by men as well as by God— 
bringing redemption to the world. 

(2) As a result of this atonement, because he poured out 
his soul unto death, Israel must have attained a position of great 
power and glory in the world. 

(c) Israel must be making intercession for transgressors. 


Not one of the three is true of Israel, either the ideal or 
the real. 

But in some other Servant passages is not Israel called the 
Servant? While that is true,’ this relationship to God was 
interrupted when the nation became unfaithful.*. The idea, 
“Servant of the Lord”, originally identified with the nation 
Israel, in transcending its former national limitations, became 
associated with the person and office of the Messiah, who was 
entrusted with the mission in which Israel so ignominiously 
failed. Therefore in a number of passages* the application 
of “‘ Servant of the Lord”’ to the actual Israel is untenable, 
as in them the Servant is distinguished from Israel in having a 
mission to fulfil—to gather Israel and to be a light to the 
world. 

An examination of the objections Jewish interpreters raise 
to the theory that the Servant is Christ* reveals a fundamental 
failure to take into consideration the twofold nature of Christ, 
the human and the divine, which are not mutually exclusive, 
and to comprehend the twofold purpose of his ministry,—to 
suffer and die, and then to rise triumphantly. 

The conclusion is inescapable, that the obstacles to the 
Jewish and the so-called rationalistic interpretation of Isaiah liii 
are insurmountable. It is a striking fact that the synagogue 

oe 1-2, xlv. 4, xlviii. 20, xlix. 3. 


3 xlii. 1-4, xlix. 3-5, l. 4-9. 
« Driver- » Opus cit. 
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readings from the prophets always omit the passage from 
Isaiah lii. 12 through liii, although the portions immediately 
preceding and following are read. Has the fifty-third chapter 
become the “‘ bad conscience of the synagogue”, because it 
would rather not face so crystalline a picture of the atoning 
Redeemer it has denied? The suffering Servant presents a 
perfect picture of Christ against which no objections can reason- 
ably be sustained. Only as we recognize in the awe-inspiring 
delineation the features of Christ do the blurring contradictions 
vanish away. 


IV 
Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SERVANT’S ATONEMENT 


When doubt as to the identity of the Servant of the Lord 
gives way to certainty, there still remain to be considered the 
implications of the atonement of Christ. Some scholars take issue 
with the atonement on moral grounds, but the principle of the 
individual’s bearing the guilt of the community has no con- 
notation of injustice, since the divine judgment on sin is willingly 
accepted and endured by the blameless Servant of the Lord, 
Although some may find the idea of one suffering for others 
abhorrent, there is no moral impropriety when love steps in 
voluntarily to suffer and to save the sinner from the just con- 
sequence of transgression, as there is no moral impropriety 
when the creditor remits a debt and thus himself becomes the 
loser. More than this, the basic law of redemption through 
sacrifice operates in the entire world. No less an authority 
than Dr. A. McMillan, of the Royal Scientific Society of 
England, concurs in this in calling attention to the fact that the 
mineral sacrifices itself for the vegetable, the vegetable for the 
animal, and the animal for man. Among the Jews the idea of 
vicarious suffering was current, since it underlay their entire 
sacrificial system, which taught that a righteous God could make 
no compromise with sin, but must punish it by its merited recom- 
pense, death. But since God is also loving and merciful, He 
has instituted a means whereby sin may be atoned for through 
sacrifice, without violation of righteousness, for were He to 
pardon merely out of compassion, He would undermine the 
moral structure of the universe. While the legal sacrifices of - 
the Mosaic code were of no intrinsic efficacy, they symbolized 
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the substitution of the righteous Servant of the Lord in place of 
the sinner. In the vicarious atonement of Christ, God’s com-. 
passion is manifested and the sinner is pardoned, and yet, in 
consistence with the rectitude of the divine government, sin is 
punished. 

Moreover, not only does the atonement appear to be the 
only righteous means of dealing with the problem of sin, but 
also the only efficacious one, since only after awful suffering 
and death does the Man of Sorrows become the authoritative 
teacher and redeemer of mankind. The passage indicates that 
the Servant’s suffering and death resulted in fruit which could 
not be produced by His teaching alone, since it is only “ if 
his life shall make a trespass offering ”, that “ he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and the purpose of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand”. The doctrine of the atonement is 
not a mere theological abstraction apart from life. The God of 
all Wisdom, who knows the human heart better than man, also 
knows the best remedy. It has been seen that the atoning work 
of the Servant is followed by confession and repentance of the 
erring people. Throughout the ages men and women obedient 
to the divine will and willing to accept the salvation provided 
by God have found in the atonement “a power of God ” which 
changed their lives and raised them to a higher plane. The 
transformed life is a practical proof for the efficacy of the 
atonement in the divine plan of human redemption. 

But does not God forgive sin apart from blood atonement? 
Some rabbis teach that in cases where the Mosaic law prescribes 
capital punishment, in the words of Scripture, “ . . . that soul 
shall be cut off from Israel”? the sole efficacy of repentance 
and of the Day of Atonement is that of suspension of the 
sentence. They hold that the sin of profanation of the name of 
Heaven (God) is atoned for to the extent of one-third by repent- 
ance and the Day of Atonement, one-third by bodily suffering 
during the remainder of the year, while nothing less than death 
can accomplish the final expiation.? The tradition of the School 
of Ishmael teaches that sins are expiated by suffering: ‘‘ Chastise- 
ments wipe out all a man’s wickedness.”* According to another 
tradition, the efficacy of suffering is even greater than that of 


1 Exod. xii. 15. 
_, * Tos, Yom Habippurio v. 6.8; Yoma \xxxvi. a. Bacher, Tannaiten, i, 258. Isa. 
xxii. 1 


Berakot, v. a, end Cf. Sifre Deut. 32 (ed. Friedmann, f. 73). 
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sacrifice, for the former is personal, while the latter concerns 
man’s property.! 

More than this, Judaism teaches that the suffering and 
death of the righteous effect atonement also for others. In 
The Fourth Book of Maccabees there is recorded a prayer ascribed 
to the martyr Eleazar: 


“Thou knowest, O God, that when I might be saved, I am dying in fiery 
tortures on account of thy law. Be gracious to thy people, being satisfied with our 
punishment in their behalf. Make my blood a sacrifice for their purification, and take 
my life as a substitute for theirs.’’? 


In conclusion, the author thus affirms the idea of sub- 
stitutionary suffering: 


“ These, therefore, being sanctified for God’s sake, were honoured not only 
with this honour,? but also in that for their sake the enemies did not have power 
over the nation, and the tyrant was punished and the fatherland purified, they 
having become, as it were, a substitute, dying for the sin of the nation ; and through 
the blood of those godly and their propitiatory death,* divine Providence saved 
Israel, which was before in an ill plight.’ 


A clear distinction must be made between the Mosaic 
doctrine of atonement and the rabbinical teaching, often con- 
tradictory, which gradually took form in later centuries. The 
prayer of Eleazar is impressive, but out of harmony with the 
Scriptures, Neither penance, nor good works, nor physical 
death, even that of the martyr, can satisfy the perfect law of God, 
for “‘ There is none that doeth good, no, not one” (Ps. xiv. 3). 
Every transgression deserves the divine wrath and curse, in 
this world and in that to come. Physical death is a part of the 
punishment for sin; it has no atoning efficacy for a third, or a 
half, or indeed any part of man’s sin. After death, the predicted 
consequence of man’s sin, comes the judgment. If all men have 
transgressed, as the Old Testament distinctly teaches, and if no 
man can make atonement for his own sin which is acceptable to 
a just God, it follows that works of supererogation are impossible, 
far less an atonement for others. Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin. The Old Testament ritual of sacrifice 
was a type of that on Calvary. The blood of animals expiated 
sin only because it foreshadowed the vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ, whose death on the cross provides the actual atonement _ 


1 Sifre i. c. * Heavenly rank near the throne of God. 
vi, 27-9. xvii. 20-2. 
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typified by every sacrificial ritual and predicted by Isaiah, who 
declares in the fifty-third chapter that the Messiah is to make 
or be an asham, or trespass offering. Only the Servant of the 
Lord could make a valid atonement, for in Him we have not a 
mere man, who, because of his unique personality and matchless 

life, commands our following, or a martyr, who, in dying for — 
his fellow-men, inspires our adoration, but God incarnate coming 
down to man and Himself accomplishing the work of 
redemption. 


FREDERICK A. Aston. 


New York, U.S.A. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF KNOX 
I 


ANDREW MELVILLE 


Knox was honoured to be the leading man among the instru- 
ments who achieved the Scottish Reformation. If his words 
took concrete form in things, he left to his successors an accom- 
plished fact. And yet there was much to be done before the 
Reformation could be said to be at all complete. The foundations, 
however, were laid. The Confession of the Reformed Church 
was published to the world. The lines along which the 
movement was to go were marked dut. There was a programme 
sketched, the carrying out of which was the task of those 
who had something to build upon and were not called to 
start from the very beginning. The Reformed Church, though 
still in its infancy, let the world know what it held, what 
it stood for and what it aimed at. Yet when the Reformer 
laid down his armour in 1572 he left behind him in the 
Scottish Ministry no outstanding man to carry on his work. 
The work, however, was not of man and it was to be carried 
on, and if a man was needed to champion the good cause the 
Scottish Church had not long to wait for him. The times called 
for a man of grit, and a man of grit came forward. This was 
Andrew Melville. 

With George Buchanan, Melville stood in the front rank 
of Scottish humanists. The two, however, were more than 
scholars of the humanistic Renaissance. They were Reformers; 
and they led the Reforming movement along the lines that in 
after years were to be characteristic of the stand made by the 
Reformed Church in defence of its Faith and freedom against 
the encroachments of Royal supremacy. Buchanan’s De jure 
regni apud Scotos was the forerunner of the Lex Rex of Samuel 
Rutherford, and 4 Hind Let Loose of Alexander Shields. The 
principles that were in those works set forth and expounded 
and defended set limits before the authority of the Crown 
207 
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that were not at all to the liking of the Court and its partisans, 
But in the end of the Constitutional struggle these principles 
were vindicated, and in spite of men in high places and their 
obsequious tools, they were accepted by the nation. They set 
forth the essential system of Constitutional liberty. 


Melville, who was Buchanan’s younger contemporary, , 


after a sojourn of about ten years overseas, came back to his 
native land two years or so after the death of Knox. He had 
studied in France. He had taught in the Academy of Geneva. 
He was the friend of Beza on whom rested the mantle of John 
Calvin. And when he came back to Scotland, still a young man 
not yet thirty years old, he brought with him a reputation for 
learning that won for him the Academic posts at Glasgow and 
St. Andrews Universities that he was fitted to adorn. The 
Jesuit reaction to the Reformation was in full flood, and as the 
strength of the early Reforming movement was to be found 
largely in the ranks of those who were conversant with the 
Greek culture of the Revival of Learning, the Jesuit leaders 
laid themselves out to capture the blue riband of scholarship 
that the Church might have at its call men who would outshine 
the scholars who had wrought such havoc on the Medieval 
system. This policy of theirs called for every effort on the part 
of the Reformers to maintain their ground and to train a 
generation of educated men who could speak to the enemy in 
the gate. It was in this field of polemic activity that Andrew 
Melville found his first and fundamental task when in the two 
oldest of his country’s Universities he was entrusted with the 
work of adjusting the curriculum to current needs, levelling 
up the standards of learning, and bringing the Colleges of 
Glasgow and St. Andrews abreast of the scholarship of the 
Continental Schools. He met with conspicuous success in this 
academic work, so that students from the lands overseas to 
which his countrymen had been wont to resort began to frequent 
the Scottish seats of learning. 

The impetus that Melville gave to sound scholarship was 
felt not only in the ministry of the Home Church, but in the 
standing that Scots came to enjoy in the Colleges of Huguenot 
France which then were second to none in the Reformed world. 
Besides, his work told on a line of his pupils who while they 
responded to the stimulus of his learning and example were 
not prepared to stand at his side or take up his place in the 
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defence of the spiritual freedom of the Church against the policy 
of King James. Thus though Patrick Forbes of Corse became 
a Conformist and died Bishop of Aberdeen, he owed his scholar- 
ship to the teaching and influence of Melville. As Bishop, 
Forbes was instrumental in founding the Aberdeen school of 
Theological Scholarship of which his eminent son John was the 
most distinguished ornament. Indeed, in the field of Patristics 
and Church History he was the finest scholar that Scotland 
had yet produced. His great, but unfinished work, Jnstructiones 
Historico-Theologicae was still referred to in the Theological 
schools of Europe a century and a half after his death. The 
Aberdeen doctors, though they were so thorough in their 
Erastian Conformity to Court measures, were thus in their 
learning the product at the second remove of the work done 
in his St. Andrews days by Melville. 

Great, however, and beneficent as the influence was that 
he wielded in College and Educational life, the great work 
done by Andrew Melville was his masterly guidance of the 
Church in her contendings with secular aggression. He led 
in the fight for the maintenance of Presbyterianism as the 
government of the Reformed Church. He was at the head 
of his fellows as they stood for the intrinsic freedom that resides 
in the Church of God to do the will of her Head as He has 
made it known in His Word. It was in the Second Book of 
Discipline that the banner of the freedom of the Church was 
definitely unfurled. This historic work was produced in the 
early years of Melville’s effective leadership in the Courts of 
the Church. To say that he and not Knox was the father of 
the Puritan and Presbyterian tradition in the Church of Scotland 
would be to speak very wide of the mark. Knox was as surely 
both a Presbyterian and a Puritan as Melville was. For any 
temporary departures from the practice of pure Presbytery for 
which his example is pleaded, such as the place given to Super- 
intendents and the modified acknowledgment of an Episcopacy 
in the Leith agreement which was reached shortly before his 
death, were but concessions to the dire need of the times. It 
was no honorific sinecure to be a Superintendent in Knox’s 
days. It meant a real increase of work and responsibility and 
when it was all done the Superintendent was subject to the 
oversight, the authority and the censure of the ministry and the 
eldership met in their General Assembly. With parishes not 
14 
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half staffed, and when staffed provided often only with lay 
readers, there was room for special measures by way of itinerant 
preaching and visitation on the part of the Superintendents, 
Again, the type of Bishop to be recognized after the Leith 
Convention was more or less of a legal figment whose name as 
a Church official was needed for the legal tenure of the lands — 
which had belonged to the Medieval Bishoprics and were not 
yet alienated by royal grants to secular holders. His office was 
more or less of a sinecure. He was a convenient liaison officer 
to pass on to laymen the fruits of ecclesiastical endowments, 
but it could hardly be said that the sinecure of a Tulchan Bishop 
was honorific. Presbytery was the undoubted government of 
the Reformed Church. 

The practical difficulties that confronted the leaders of the 
Reformation would account for their resort to the device of 
having Superintendents. And when the proposals of the 
Convention of Leith were discussed on the floor of the General 
Assembly, Knox made quite clear his opposition to the introduc- 
tion of even a titular episcopate whose powers were as limited 
as those of the Superintendents. He saw what the possible 
developments were that might be looked for from such an 
interim restoration of the old hierarchy in name. 

In spite of all that he did, the fact remains that what the 
wily Lethington spoke of as a devout imagination did not mature 
in Knox’s life, and his First Book of Discipline for which he has 
been so often praised, and rightly so, as a Christian statesman 
was more an ideal than an achievement as far as the successful 
carrying out of his programme was concerned. He had to deal 
with a greedy set who saw to it that of the patrimony of the 
Church the third part should be divided between the Court 
_and the reformed ministry. Two-thirds were to go to the 
“outed ” priests. It was of this arrangement that the Reformer 
said: ‘‘ Two parts were given freely to the devil, and the third 
part was to be divided between God and the devil.” Those in 
power saw to it that as far as they could bring it about they 
would keep the Reformed ministers poor. The battle, however, 
that Knox fought did not end with his death, and when Melville’s 
time came, he led the fight that issued in the definite establish- 
ment of the Reformed Faith and Church in Scotland. The issue 
of this conflict told on the whole future record of the country. 
In particular, it secured that a doctrine of Church and State 
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came to be recognized as what might be called the distinctively 
Scottish doctrine on the subject. 

The Scottish doctrine of Church and State is one that 
sets itself over against, on the one hand, that Erastian system 
which would make the government of the Church but a depart- 
ment of civil management, and, on the other, the scheme of 
Indifferentism that aims at putting no difference by the nation as 
such between one form of religious profession and another. 
In regard to the former of these contrasts, the Scottish Church 
had its long warfare to wage with the Court party and the feudal 
ideas that were entrenched in the privileges of the landed 
aristocracy. In regard to the latter, the opposition of the 
Indifferentism of the voluntary system came to be active as it 
wrought for the subversion of the alliance that the Reformers 
aimed at between the Divine ordinances of Civil Magistracy 
and Church Government. This opposition, however, did not 
need to be taken into account until the eighteenth century 
had accustomed men to look upon the visible Church as no longer 
an unbroken unit. Dissent and Separation and Secession had, 
by that time, changed the earlier face of National Church unity. 

The ideal of the Reformation and Puritan ages was that 
there should be one “ Face of Kirk ” in the nation. With such 
an ecclesiastical unit confronting the civil unit, it was easier then 
than it is now to see how there might and should be a friendly 
alliance between Church and State, an alliance in which each of 
the contracting units recognized its own duty and that of the 
other, its own bounds and those of the other. With one Church 
over against one Kingly throne, Melville in resisting the 
invasion of the province of the Church by the aggressive policy 
of the King could use his oft-quoted words as he dealt with the 
aggressor. It was a private interview. Calling the King “‘ God’s 
silly vassal ” and taking him by the sleeve, he spoke the words 
that lose nothing by being quoted again: “‘ Sir, we will always 
humbly reverence your Majesty in public; but since we have 
this occasion to be with your Majesty in private, and since you 
are brought into extreme danger both of your life and crown, 
and along with you the country and the Church of God are 
like to go to wreck, for not telling you the truth and giving you 
faithful counsel, we must discharge our duty or else be traitors 
both to Christ and you. Therefore, Sir, as divers times before I 
have told you, so now again I must tell you, there are two kings 
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and two kingdoms in Scotland: there is King James, the lord 
of this commonwealth, and there is Christ Jesus, the King of 
the Church, whose subject James the Sixth is, and of whose 
Kingdom he is not a King, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member. 
We will yield to you your place, and give you all due obedience, _ 
but again I say, you are not the Head of the Church; you cannot 
give us that eternal life which we seek for even in this world, 
and you cannot deprive us of it. Permit us, then, freely to meet 
in the name of Christ, and to attend to the interests of that Church 
of which you are a chief member. Sir, when you were in your 
swaddling clothes Christ Jesus reigned freely in this land, 
in spite of all His enemies; His officers and ministers convened 
for the ruling and welfare of His Church, which was ever for 
your welfare, when these same enemies were for your destruction. 
And now when there is more than extreme necessity for the 
continuance of that duty, will you hinder and dishearten Christ’s 
servants and your most faithful subjects, quarrelling with them 
for their convening, when you should rather commend and 
countenance them as the godly kings and emperors did?” 
It took grit to beard kings who aspired to be tyrants. But 
whatever was not to be found in the manful and heroic figures 
of our Scots Worthies, this grit was not wanting. They would 
without fear and without favour speak to kings the Word 
of God. 

Melville has met with much unfriendly criticism for the 
freedom that he took with his sovereign. But it is only to the 
soul of the flunkey that such outspoken manliness is repulsive. 
The encroachments of the monarchy invited such candid speech 
on the part of the defenders of the freedom of the Church of 
God. And we find the roots of the free constitutions of our day 
in the spirit that could deal thus faithfully with the highest 
in the land. What had in it the potency of such free and frank 
speech to kings served to make the holders of feudal superiorities 
make common cause with the Crown in the endeavour to keep 
down the spirit of freedom. This will help to make clear what 
was so often and so long the attitude of the nobility and the 
landed classes toward the spiritual independence of the Kingdom 
of God in their midst. 

The doctrine in regard to the Church of God for which 
Melville and his followers were honoured to make a stand, 
became in later days the word of their Lord’s patience for 
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witnesses in all ranks of society who loved not their lives to 
the death. They believed it to be the truth of God that their 
Lord is the Head of His own Church and to preserve this 
truth and pass it down to later ages intact they were willing to 
lay down their lives for it. And such is the revenge that the 
whirligig of time brings with it that the Scottish Episcopacy 
which in its days as the State Church could not be too obsequious 
or courtly in bowing to the royal prerogative, has swung round 
from its old Erastianism and may be heard putting in the 
claim that the intrinsic rights of the Church should be con- 
served from the unholy hands of secular domination. The burden 
and heat of the day, however, in making a stand for these rights 
was borne by the men of the Knox and Melville tradition; 
and the ages are the heirs of the liberties for which they fought 
so strenuously and, in the end of the day, with such success. 
It was a long-drawn-out battle before it came to a definite issue, 
and ere it ended, Scotland became a land not only of Covenanters 
but of Confessors and Martyrs. 

We owe it to the vivid, naive and picturesque diary of 
James Melville that we have such a clear and consecutive 
account of the long fight in which his uncle Andrew was the 
leader. Uncle and nephew were in affection and years like a 
pair of brothers, and a champion such as Andrew Melville was 
has seldom had such a trusty henchman as his brother’s son 
proved to be. In his quiet resolute way, the younger Melville 
was no unworthy second to his uncle. To be a leader a man 
needed to have a following, and there were in that generation 
faithful Ministers who stood side by side with Melville. Among 
these were a few good Theologians who carried on the best 
traditions of the Reformed Theology. In this group were such 
men as John Welsh of Ayr, John Craig, Robert Bruce of Edin- 
burgh, Robert Rollock and John Davidson. As the almost 
Apostolic ministry of Bruce lasted with interruptions until the 
fourth decade of the next century, he may be left to find his 
special place as a link with the men of the following generation. 
Welsh of Ayr, to whose work we shall now look, also lived until 
the third decade of the seventeenth century, but the last fifteen 
years of his life he had to spend in exile, so that his work in 
Scotland belongs to the generation of Knox’s successors. 
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II 
Joun WeEtsH 


John Welsh was the son-in-law of John Knox; and his 
wife was the worthy daughter of such a father and the worthy 
wife of such a husband. Among the scholarly saints of the Kirk, 
none held a higher place in the esteem of the godly than did 
Welsh. There is a biography that does justice to his work and 
memory from the pen of James Young who in his literary and 
historical work wrought in the vein of the McCrie tradition. 
But when we look for early traditional information about this 
worthy minister, we should seek it in John Livingstone’s 
Characteristics where we find authentic traces of the glory and 
the afterglow of the great days of the Gospel that marked his 
brief but prayerful and powerful ministry in Ayr. His work 
there was done in the compass of three years. Yet the memory 
of it has persisted as one of the brightest times of spiritual 
enlargement that the Church of his land ever enjoyed. The 
monuments that survive of that ministry are about forty or fifty 
sermons which used to be in great demand in the reading of the 
peasant patriarchs of rural Scotland. 

Welsh was well versed in the early Protestant theology, 
both practical and polemical. Of the latter kind there exists 
to show his quality his volume of controversy with Gilbert 
Brown, a Romanist polemic. This was published at the beginning 
of his ministry in Ayr in 1602, re-issued as edited by Matthew 
Crawford in 1672, and re-issued yet again as recently as 1878 
under the oversight of Dr. Moir Porteous, who gave it the 
title of The Morning Star. Its title, or at least the first words 
in Matthew Crawford’s title, are “ Popery Anatomized ”’. 
The title-page to the first edition styles it, “A Reply against 
Mr. Gilbert Brown, Priest’. This work lets one see that 
our early Scottish preachers were not at a loss when they 
were challenged to stand up for the faith that was in them. 
It is one of the first fruits of the teaching of Rollock in 
the University of Edinburgh, for the writer was one of the 
very earliest students that took their academic course at 
Edinburgh. 

Welsh, for the part that he took in the Aberdeen Assembly, 
which was held in defiance of the King’s embargo, was silenced, 
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imprisoned and exiled. After years of service among the 
Huguenots he and his wife made their way to London to seek 
leave from the King for a dying man to go home to breathe his 
native air. Mrs. Welsh presented her petition. The King asked 
who her father was. When he was told that Mrs. John Welsh 
was the daughter of John Knox, he said: “ Knox and Welsh! 
the devil never made such a match as that.” “ It’s right like, 
sir,” was her reply, “ for we never asked his advice.” When the 
King enquired about her father’s family and was told that there 
were only three daughters, James, lifting up his hands, said: 
“God be thanked, for if they had been three lads, I had never 
enjoyed my three kingdoms in peace.” When the royal buffoon 
asked what her petition was and she told him that she sought 
for her dying husband leave to go home to breathe his native 
air, the answer she got was surly and unkindly: “ Give him his 
native air! Give him the devil.” ‘‘ Give that to your hungry 
courtiers,” was the rejoinder. Then, as if relenting, James 
said that if her husband would be submissive to the bishops 
he might go to Scotland. Lifting up her apron and holding it 
out to the King, she answered: “ Please, your Majesty, I’d 
rather kep his head there.” 

Such is the tale of a king when face to face with the rugged 
and stubborn Scots who were not prepared to truckle to him 
when he put forth his secular claim to spiritual supremacy over 
the Reformed Church. The son of those devoted parents was 
one of the men so highly honoured in the Evangelical awakening 
of Northern Ireland where, as yoke-fellow of Robert Blair of 
Bangor and John Livingstone of Killinchy, Josias Welsh did 
his share at Templepatrick in founding that Presbyterian 
Church which more than the mother Church in Scotland helped 
to build up Presbyterianism of a believing, orthodox type in 
the States of America. His son in turn was the second John 
Welsh who was, at the Restoration of Charles II, driven from 
his charge at Irongray, and who, with his comrade in arms, 
John Blackader of Troqueer, was among the first of the “ outed ” 
Presbyterians to take to the fields to hold there the conventicles 
which did so much in the dark days of the despotism of the 
later Stuarts to keep alive in Scotland the witness of the Church 
for the Headship of her Lord. The tale of his hair-breadth 
escapes which brought it to pass that, uncaptured to the end, 
he was able to keep the blue banner of the Evangel flying on 
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the moors of the southern uplands of his country is one of the 
most picturesque stories in the romantic history of his persecuted 
Church. 

Ill 


Joun Craic 


John Craig, who once was a monk, was converted in Italy 
by reading the Institutes of John Calvin. He made his way 
home to Scotland and was one of the leading successors of 
Knox to keep alive the Reformed witness. It fell to him to 
draft the first National Covenant, or as it was called, “ The 
King’s Confession”. This document forms the first part of the 
Covenant as drafted and buttressed and punctuated by Henderson 
and Wariston, which rallied the nation to its standard in 1638. 
What they did issued in the downfall of Laud and the convening 
of the Westminster Assembly and all that the Assembly of 
Divines stands for in the Reformed Churches of Britain and 
America. John Craig was the author also of a Catechism which 
was widely in use in the sixteenth century and which is to be 
found in Dr. Horatius Bonar’s Collection of Catechisms of the 
Scottish Reformation. This handbook of the faith is remarkable 
for the clearness and pith, the point and the brevity of its 
answers. Its author had a place among the mighties who 
carried on the work of Reformation. 


IV 
Rosert 


Nor should we forget the place held among the successors 
of the great Reformer by the first Principal of the Town’s 
_College of Edinburgh. This was the first Protestant University 
founded in Scotland. It dates from ten years after the death 
of Knox. It was built in troublous times. The councillors of 
the capital city did not show themselves backward, however, 
in the institution of this seat of learning, and they found in 
their first preceptor a competent divine who excelled in his gift 
of exposition. Some of his discourses are to be found in the two 
volumes of his work which the Wodrow Society issued a century 
ago, where we have also translated from his Latin original 
his accurate and careful treatise on Effectual Calling. It does 
credit to the standard of Theological learning of the Scotland 
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of his day. In discussing the question as it is put in its Latin 
wording, ‘‘ Qui constet Scripturam esse Verbum Dei? ”, he strikes 
no uncertain note as he asserts the self-evidencing light to be 
found in the Scriptures which bears witness to the divinity of 
their origin. This was the common teaching of the Reformed 
Schools. They resolved the question of the divine warrant of 
Christian faith into the witness of the Holy Ghost in the heart 
of the believer bearing witness to the evidence of the sacred 
books themselves which contain in their body and framework 
the token of the fact that they have come from God’s own hand 
as their supreme Author. Rollock is also the author of a Latin 
commentary on the Gospel according to John, several of Paul’s 
Epistles and the Book of Daniel. This latter work might be 
thought to speak in particular of the polemical interest that our 
early Protestants took in hunting down the Papacy as the 
Antichrist. Their historical method of expounding the seventh 
chapter of the book of the statesman Prophet often discovered 
the Roman Antichrist in the Little Horn whose look was more 
stout than his fellows and who had a mouth that spake great 
things and who made war with the saints and prevailed against 
them. Our Reforming fathers were well assured, as Knox had 
been from the days of his first preaching at St. Andrews and his 
disputation with the Romanist staff of the University, that the 
identity of the Man of Sin and the great Antichrist was a matter 
as to which there did not need to be any doubt. In his Latin 
commentary on the Thessalonians, the teaching of Rollock 
cannot be misunderstood. On this topic as one that was part 
of the burning controversy of the times, he would be diligent 
in teaching his young men. Yet in dealing with Daniel vii, 
he finds in the Little Horn Antiochus Epiphanes. He was 
an eminently sober teacher. And one that trained such a 
preacher and champion as John Welsh for the work of his 
office could not be said to have laboured in vain. In the 
public conflicts of his age he took a less share than some of 
his fellows, but in respect of sound Theology he did his part — 
in training a race of divines who did credit to his instruction 
and oversight. He was a faithful man who was able to teach 
others also. 
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V 
Joun Davipson 


Another of the godly succession from Knox, and by no 
means the least striking of the company, was John Davidson 
of Prestonpans. From his own time onward he always had a 
place in the mind of his countrymen as one of the noted Scots 
Worthies. 

If it was said of James Renwick, the last of the martyrs 
of the Covenant, that he was of old Mr. Knox’s principles this 
might equally be said of John Davidson. There is not much 
by way of literary output to be ascribed to his pen. But the 
unflinching faithfulness of his ecclesiastical record marked him 
out as one worthy to be classed with the Melvilles as an unbending 
and unfaltering champion of the spiritual freedom of the Church. 
There was a scene that was long kept in memory when in 1596 
he preached to the conscience of the General Assembly so that 
his hearers’ hearts were moved as the heart of one man and the 
place was a veritable Bochim. One of his publications should 
not be overlooked. It was a Catechism which continued to be 
quoted for more than a century after his death as an authentic 
specimen of how the early Reformers set forth the doctrines 
of the Faith and in particular the nature of that faith which 
saves. Thomas Boston, for instance, in his notes on the Marrow 
of Modern Divinity, which he published in 1726, quotes 
Davidson as an authority of weight about a dozen times 
altogether. 

The doctrine of saving faith which laid stress as an element 
which enters into it of an assurance of one’s own good state 
in Christ came into his definition of faith, though at the same 
time, and almost in the one breath, he speaks of it as a receiving 
of Christ. In his days there was the beginning of the process 
that issued in greater care on the part of the Protestant Divines 
in their statement of what saving faith is. The assurance of 
personal salvation that was so common a feature of the inner 
life of the Reformer was not the universal and undisturbed 
attainment in experience of many of the best of their disciples 
and successors, so that in dealing with the trials that Christians 
met with on the ground of their want of the assurance of con- 
scious salvation they had to learn to use greater care in the way 
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in which they expressed themselves. They needed to be more 
guarded in their definitions that they might shun casuistical 
difficulties which they met with in the course’of their pastoral 
work, difficulties that arose from the high place that they assigned 
to the assurance of personal salvation as necessary to the working 
of saving faith. They were not called upon to lower their doctrine 
of assurance so as not to find a place for it at least in a germinal 
form, wherever faith is present and at work. They did not 
need to deny that the beginning of a true assurance is found in 
all true faith of the Gospel. But they felt that they were shut 
in to look upon it as only rudimentary or seminal in the earlier 
and weaker exercises of saving faith in the case of many whom 
they could not refuse to look upon as true believers. It is of 
interest to observe how Davidson, 1549-1604, and his strict 
contemporary, William Perkins of Cambridge, 1558-1602, 
gave the alternative definitions of faith which without being 
identical were equivalent. : 

The selfish and greedy nobility of Scotland and its mean 
and grasping Court would have turned the Reformed Church of 
their country into a convenience, a mere engine of statecraft 
and mercenary exploitation. They would have made it only a 
feeble copy of the Erastianized Establishment of the Anglican 
Church as Reformed. It would have been at the mercy of 
secular schemers. And in the course of their many intrigues 
they might easily have driven things to such a pass as that the 
power of Rome would have been restored and so the work of 
the Reformation would be undone. Were it not for the open- 
eyed watchfulness of the Reforming leaders of the Church 
and the stand that was taken by them, the work of the Counter- 
Reformation might have met with success, and Scotland, as 
the catspaw of the Papacy and the French and Spanish Courts, 
would have been used as an instrument to overthrow the 
Reformation in England and elsewhere. The work of Davidson 
and his compeers was thus of first-rate, even of cardinal, impor- 
tance in securing the maintenance of our Reformation and in 
laying the foundation on which the ordered civil liberties are 
built, that have been since the Reforming and Covenanting 
struggles the inheritance of the free peoples of the British race. 
Indeed the whole course of world history since the sixteenth 
century has been, as we may venture to say, determined by the 
results of their faithful witness. And it is but right that those 
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who enjoy such a goodly heritage as constitutional freedom 
should not forget the men of heroic soul and temper to whose 
vigilance and faithfulness it is under God’s hand due that the 
plots and schemes and intrigues of Popes and potentates, 
kings, princes and nobles were successfully met. 


Tue ConFrorMisTs AND THE Royal Poticy 


The leading men as far as weight of character went who 
conformed to the policy of the Court were the family of Forbes 
of Corse in Aberdeenshire. John Forbes of Alford, however, 
the brother of the future Bishop, was one of the sturdy witnesses 
that were exiled for their opposition to the King’s plans. Yet 
his brother Patrick, the Laird of Corse, was a Conformist. 
He was, as we have seen, one of the young men that sat at the 
feet of Andrew Melville in his St. Andrews days. As his pupil, 
he imbibed a love of sacred learning and was a convinced 
Protestant though he did not follow his master in his anti- 
Erastian militancy. As parson of Keith in Banffshire, he made 
a more than local name for himself so that he was not long in 
the ministry before he was appointed Bishop of Aberdeen. In 
this function he was perhaps the most exemplary of the Episcopal 
bench and used the influence that he derived from his position 
not only for the ordering of his diocese but for the promotion 
of education in his See. Aberdeen, which was the seat of his 
diocese, had two Colleges, each of which was looked upon as 
a University. The older of them was King’s College which 
was the last founded of the pre-Reformation Universities in 
Scotland. The other was founded as a Protestant College about 
ten years later than that of Edinburgh. Its founder was the 
Earl Marischal after whose title it was called Marischal College. 
The Earl Marischal had been himself one of the wandering 
Scots students who, like Melville, had spent some time at 
Geneva. On his return to his country he set up in Aberdeen 
the new College which still goes by his name. Under Bishop 
Patrick Forbes the two seats of learning in Aberdeen and Old 
Aberdeen felt the touch of a kindly fosterage. But the type of 
men and scholars that as a class were the product of this influence 
were such as the Aberdeen Doctors of Covenanting days. They, 
owing to their loyalty to their Erastian ideal, showed themselves 
the leaders of the opposition to the great movement that roused 
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the rest of Scotland in defence of the independence of the 
Church. There was, along with the five Doctors who stood up 
against Henderson and Dickson, another of the School who 
went further than the rest in his conformity to the policy of 
Laud and the Court. This was William Forbes, who became 
the first Bishop of Edinburgh and who was one of the most 
definitely Arminian and the Medieval of the conforming clergy. 
In these respects he was in marked contrast to his clansman, 
John Forbes of Corse, the son and heir of the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
who, though a strong Erastian partisan, was neither an Arminian 
nor a.high Prelatist. Of John’s Jmstructiones we have spoken 
already. That monumental work of historical and doctrinal 


of the Anglican principle that regulates alike the Order and 


learning appeared from the Elzevir Press in 1645 when its 
author was an exile in the Netherlands. He was there owing 
to his loyalty to Charles I in his usurping Church policy which 
would make the king in Scotland what he was in England, the 
Supreme Governor in the Church. Dr. Forbes’ Erastianism kept 
him from taking the Covenant, although the popular leaders did 
what they could by patience and considerateness to win him to 
their side. He was a man of weight, but he was a stubborn royalist. 

In defence of the royal policy which made for the adoption 


the Worship of the Church, John Forbes wrote his Jrenicum 
which is one of the ablest presentations of the case in whose 
defence it was written. It called forth as a reply to its teaching 
in regard to the Church’s worship the first work of George 


Gillespie; and it has had the distinction of being re-issued 
within our own time, edited by Dean Selwyn, as an Anglican 
classic. Forbes’ treatment of sacramental doctrine has also been 
translated from the Latin of his Jmstructiones and published 
by Dr. W. L. Low of the Scottish Episcopal Church. This 
publication is significant, as John Forbes was by no means a 
High Sacramentarian while the Scottish branch of the Anglican 
Communion is noted for its extreme teaching on the Sacraments. 
Dr. Forbes was ordained in his early days in the Netherlands 
as a Presbyterian and was never Episcopally ordained so that 
the most learned champion that Scottish Episcopacy has produced 
was in striking contrast in regard to his orders and to his doctrine 
of the Sacraments to the present-day Episcopal body that claims 
him as one of its chief ornaments. Indeed, with the present 
anti-Erastian movement in the circles of High Anglicanism it 
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has quite broken with what was the salient and regulative 
feature of the Church Principles of the Forbes family. At 
the same time as Dr. Forbes was a Reformed Divine, definitely 
Augustinian in his doctrine of grace, he held on the subject 
of imputation of our Lord’s active obedience with that wing . 
of Rhineland Calvinism which followed the lead of Piscator 
or Wendelinus. In this he diverged from the accepted Scottish 
teaching of his day. Rutherford, in his letters from his exile 
in Aberdeen, seems to make the Aberdeen Doctors out to have 
been Arminian. Yet it could hardly be made good of Dr. Baron, 
and certainly it was not the case with Dr. Forbes, that they 
were Arminian in their doctrine. The influence of Patrick 
Forbes made the family policy one that told for long years 
on the north-east of Scotland and kept it, out of sympathy 
with the stand that the Covenanters made for the intrinsic 
freedom of the Church, as a visible kingdom of our Lord. The 
sounder class who came under this influence might be spoken 
of as Evangelical or mystical Erastians, such as Henry Scougal 
or, in another circle, Robert Leighton. Others, however, were 
clearly Arminian in their sympathy, and they paved the way for 
the unmitigated Moderatism of later days. This latter type 
was for a while mystic also in its tendency, and the teachings 
of Antonia Bourignon found a champion in Dr. Garden who 
edited the collected works of John Forbes. His Jacobite and 
Episcopal tendency ended in the removal of Dr. Garden from 
his Chair at Aberdeen. The mystical stage, however, was only 
a half-way house of Latitudinarianism that prepared its guests 
for the cold unbelief of the Moderate Apostasy. 


Men or THE Sus-RerormMation AGE 
I 
Robert Bruce of Kinnaird 


Those who may be called the men of the sub-Reformation 
age link the successors of Knox with the men of the Second 
Reformation. Robert Bruce we have reserved for this category 
though he was the age-fellow of John Welsh and much of his 
life’s work was done before the end of the sixteenth century. 
He was, however, the most outstanding of the preachers and 
witnesses of the first third of the seventeenth century. He owed 
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his position of pre-eminence alike to his personal qualities and 
to the great work that he had done in the course of his ministry 
in Edinburgh. From his post in the capital he was driven by 
the mean .and malicious tyranny of the petty despot who held 
the throne. The king did his worst to put out of action as a 
minister the man who had shown himself to be his own best 
friend and the best friend of his country as he held the reins 
of power in the king’s own absence. He was, however, a man 
who would not bow to the caprice of the royal will. And as 
he would not bend, he must be broken. So his ministry in 
Edinburgh came to an abrupt end. Yet in his exile at Inverness 
—it was exile in those days to be sent from the south to the 
north—his mouth was opened and he did a work, the remote 
fruits of which may be traced after the lapse of three hundred 
years. When he was allowed to go to his own house of Kinnaird 
near Stirling, he found an outlet for his calling as a brother 
helping his brethren at their Communion services. When it 
was known that Bruce was to preach, the people of the country 
around would flock together to hear him. So his ministry 
came to be very fruitful in various parts of Scotland that most 
likely would not have heard his message were it not that in his 
own charge his voice was silenced. The popularity of such 
preaching as his was one thing that helped to originate the great 
Communion gatherings that came to be such a marked feature 
of later Scottish religious life. It was on the occasion of one of 
these casual opportunities that he had of preaching that his word 
was blessed to the conversion of Alexander Henderson who 
was destined to be the leader of Scotland when a long-suffering 
people were at last goaded to defy the tyranny of the mitre 
and the crown. Bruce is said to have been the means of converting 
several thousands of souls. His influence was that of the holy 
life and of the spoken word clothed with power. There is a 
volume of his pulpit work in print. It belongs to his early 
ministry and gives seventeen of his discourses. These give 
an idea of what and how he preached. They were written in 
standard Scots. The sermons, however, that deal with the 
Sacraments were issued by Dr. Laidlaw in the past generation 
in an English dress and so are accessible to the English reader. 
There had been a previous re-issue of the seventeen Sermons 
in Scots in the volume of the Wodrow Society devoted to Bruce. 
This was edited by Dr. William Cunningham. The Sermons 
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on the Sacraments have been looked upon as being as accurate 
and clear an exhibition of the Reformed teaching in regard 
to the Sacraments as any of the Reformed Theologians of 
Scotland ever produced. The life of the author in Cunningham’s 
edition is from the pen of the indefatigable Wodrow. There . 
appeared also about thirty years ago a life of Bruce by A. J. 
MacNicol who was the son of a worthy Free Church minister 
and the son-in-law of Dr. Horatius Bonar. It is quite a careful 
and sympathetic account of the life and work of one of Scotland’s 
truly great men. 

Among the contemporaries of Bruce there were some 
Conformists whose works came within the ken of the curious, 
such as Patrick Forbes of whom we have already spoken, and 
William Cowper, Bishop of Galloway, and Dr. John Weemse 
of Lathocker, and William Nairne and David Lindsay. Another 
of the Conformists of his day was Walter Balcanquha who 
attended the Synod of Dort. He was Dean of the Diocese of 
Ross and he held the Evangelical orthodoxy of the National 
Church of his day. As yet the Arminian influence of Laud 
had not begun to tell on the Scottish Conformists. Indeed the 
Confession of Faith that was drawn up by the Assembly of 
Aberdeen in 1616—said to have been the work of Principal 
Howie of St. Andrews who had been one of the wandering Scots 
that had studied in the Rhineland—is definitely Augustinian 
in its doctrine of grace. It was a document, however, that could 
hardly be spoken of as one of great authority, for the Aberdeen 
Assembly which adopted it was one of those that were set aside 
in 1638, and the successors to those who at that time were the 
Episcopal Conformists were little inclined to be positive in 
their avowal of the Reformed Faith. Yet it is plain that in the 
first part of the seventeenth century they were as definite in 
their profession of the Calvinistic Faith as they came to be hazy 
and indefinite on the subject of doctrine in later days. Indeed, 
from the days of Queen Anne they made no attempt to hide 
their Arminianism as over against the Calvinism of earlier days. 


I 
David Calderwood 


Among the contemporaries of those Conformists who 
drafted the 1616 Confession there were noteworthy upholders 
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of the purest strain of the Reformed Faith who preserved its 
tradition and passed it on. In the field of literary activity none 
of them was greater than David Calderwood, the historian and 
the defender of the Church of Scotland and its Faith and Order. 
He was silenced and exiled for his loyalty to his principles; 
but he lived to see the vindication that they met with in the 
Second Reformation. He is known as the historian of the 
Church. Yet, though his history is a most valuable work for 
the documents that it embodies, it is not by any means the most 
learned or finished production of his pen. The history appeared 
in 1678 as a folio but in a much shorter form than it found 
when the Wodrow Society functioned and issued it in full in 
eight substantial octavo volumes. The work, however, by which 
the author of the history was better known was one of his 
polemical pieces called forth by the determination of the King 
to impose a thorough Anglican model on the Church of Scotland. 
In this connection, also, Calderwood wrote in criticism of the 
Articles of Perth which innovated on the Reformed principle 
of worship; and he was the author of a vigorous pamphlet 
entitled Pastor and Prelate. Neither of these works, however, 
was his chief contribution to the defence of his Church and its 
government and worship. His magnum opus appeared bearing 
his name in an anagram. David Calderwood had become 
Edwardus Didoslavius. This work was published in the 
Netherlands. It bore the title 4/tare Damascenum. In its own 
department it was held in about as high esteem in Holland as in 
Scotland itself as a solid and sufficient defence of the Reformed 
ideal of the Church and its worship. It got its name from the 
Bible story which tells how Ahaz, King of Judah, saw at Damascus 
an altar that took his fancy, and on his return to Jerusalem he 
set aside the brazen altar of the house of God and put in its 
place a replica of the altar that he had seen in Syria. Here was 
a parallel that hit off the Scottish situation. An alien model 
furnished the pattern after which the Church of Scotland was 
to be modelled. The King’s authority prescribed the pattern 
and conforming Churchmen accepted it. In this work, which 
was looked upon in Reformed circles as a masterly statement of 
the doctrine of the Church, its ministry and worship, Calderwood 
gave to the world a monument to his thorough acquaintance with 
the controversy in which he took such a vigorous share. It con- 
tained a whole armoury of argument for the Presbyterian cause. 
15 
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Robert Boyd 


Among the Scots divines who were the contemporaries ' 
of Calderwood, two of the greatest note, though for a time they 
taught in their home land, did most of their work in the service 
of the Huguenot Church and its Colleges. These were Robert 
Boyd of Trochrig and John Cameron. Each of these was for 
a while Principal and Professor of Divinity in Glasgow 
University. Of the two, Boyd was the less inclined to fall in 
with the King’s policy of aggression on the Constitution of his 
native Church. Indeed, though he was not such an opponent 
of Episcopacy and its claims as either his bosom friend John 
Welsh or David Calderwood he was too far from being a hearty 
Conformist with the Court model to be at all a favourite with the 
King. James loved to have scholars in his Colleges, and Boyd 
was one of the most erudite Theologians of his age. But, if the 
King loved to have the Chairs of the Colleges filled by scholars, 
he loved also to have them tamely subservient to his own will; 
and Boyd was not sufficiently supple and compliant. So he did 
not long remain in his Scottish Academic Posts. Yet he did good 
work in training as theological scholars some young men who 
were in after years among the most eminent of the bright lights 
of the next generation. Robert Blair and John Livingstone and 
Robert Baillie were of the men that the Glasgow School which 
he influenced produced. His pupils who learned from him 
were imbued with a love of sound learning. Boyd’s Latin Folio 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians remains as a 
_ monument of his sacred erudition. Like many of the massive 
commentaries of the two great Theological centuries, this volume 
is much more than a commentary. It contains elaborate dis- 
cussions of the Theological questions of the age and these show 
how sound and ripe his judgment was as a Reformed divine. 
Boyd was one of the aristocracy of his native county of Ayr, 
being the cousin of Lord Boyd. He was cousin at the same time 
of the quaint if crabbed Zachary Boyd of Glasgow, who, like 
himself, served for some time in the ministry of the French 
Reformed Church. It was a veritable blue riband of the 
Theological schools to be called to teach in one of the chairs 
of Sedan or Saumur or Montauban. And not a few of the Scots 
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scholars shared with Andrew Melville in this honour. There 
were, for instance, Andrew Ramsay, who came back to be a 
Minister in Edinburgh, as well as Boyd and John Sharp, who 
was the fellow in exile of John Welsh and John Forbes of Alford. 


IV 
John Cameron 


There was another, however, who drew to himself more 
attention than all the rest. This better-known Scot was John 
Cameron. For one reason or another, his name came to be more 
noted than that of any other of those that we have just named. 
This was the case not because he was a finer scholar or a better 
divine than the rest of his countrymen who served overseas. 
Celebrity and notoriety are not quite synonymous. Cameron 
was a scholar of the scholastic type-of post-Reformation days. 
For some years he was a Minister of the Reformed Church at 
Bordeaux, and he served in professional chairs at Saumur and 
Montauban. Restless and speculative, with a dash of ambition 
in his nature, and more or less, too, of the brilliant about him, 
he became a man of significance from the fact that he led a school 
of thought. He tried to steer a middle course of his own between 
the Calvinism of the Synod of Dort and the Arminianism which 
it condemned. So he became a leader of innovation in the 
Huguenot body. On one side he carried on the tradition of the 
teaching of Piscator. Among those that followed him were a 
number of the ablest men of the next generation in the ministry 
of the French Church. Claude, for example, and Dallaeus 
and Testard and Blondel were his followers, and above them all 
was Moses Amyraut who was so prominent that he gave his 
name to the tendency that derived from Cameron’s teaching. 
John Cameron came back from France to Scotland to serve for 
a few years in the University of his native town, for he was 
born at Glasgow. He seems, however, to have been not at all 
satisfied with his position there, although he was sufficiently 
flexible to be a fit agent for carrying out the policy of the King. 
Robert Wodrow, in his rich legacy of material bearing on the 
Church of Scotland, gives the fullest account of his life and 
to some extent of his teaching that one can easily find. For 
half a quarto volume each is given in the books of the Bannatyne 
Club to the life of Cameron and to that of Boyd. 
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The influence of Cameron’s teaching did not tell to any 
marked degree on the doctrine held in his native country until 
a century after his death it came into vogue as it was developed 
and moulded by the work of his followers in France and in 
England and much later as developed in New England. In 
England Richard Baxter assimilated the teaching of what went 
by the name of the New Method in France and his influence 
told powerfully in modifying the older Calvinism of Scotland 
from the first quarter of the eighteenth century onward. It 
was John Cameron, however, that set the tendency in motion 
which in different lands has tried to mediate between the con- 
sistent scheme of the Reformed Faith and the Arminianism 
which was set aside by the findings of the Synod of Dort. 

The type of teaching which sprang from Cameron’s attempt 
to improve upon the earlier Calvinism without committing the 
Church to the Arminian teaching which the consensus of the 
Reformed Churches had condemned went by the name of 
Hypothetical Universalism. It taught, among other things, an 
Atonement of universal extent with a definite saving reference 
in the issue to God’s elect people. In other words, though the 
Atonement was universal in its range, yet, as being such, it was 
not held to be an effectual Atonement at all. For had it been 
effectual it would have issued in the salvation of all for whom it 
was made. It was limited in its effective result by the purpose 
of God to save His own. In such a case this purpose lay open 
to the charge of being on its negative side an intention to punish 
for their sins those whose sins on Cameron’s hypothesis have 
been atoned for already and thus put away. The question of 
what the Atonement is, comes clearly up for discussion at this 
point, as well as that relating to the field which it covers. It is 
obvious to anyone who sees that our Lord’s redeeming work in 
obedience unto death effects the end at which he aimed that it 
issues in the salvation of His redeemed ones. He came to redeem 
them from death and He did this by dying their death out and 
out, and winning life for them. This life He lives to bestow 
when He calls them to His fellowship. On Cameron’s teaching 
the work of redemption did not save the lost so that his Universal 
Redemption was one that did not secure life and salvation for 
the redeemed. And in the case of those whom he acknowledged 
to be chosen and called and saved he could not ascribe their 
life from the dead to the sacrificial work of Christ as their 
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Redeemer. Thus his teaching went to evacuate the work of 
the Redeemer of intrinsic saving virtue and merit and content. 

Redemption, however, was not the only subject in which 
his work as an innovator produced confusion. The issues of 
his mongrel compromising teaching. were far-reaching. The 
Church of his adoption felt the effect of his teaching to such an 
extent as that the Theology of the later Huguenots was to a 
large extent revolutionized. Their influence in turn told on 
Richard Baxter and on all the varieties of teaching that can be 
traced back to his type of doctrine. It affected the thinking 
of New England; and as a return tide on its way back over the 
Atlantic it determined the teaching of the English Edwardians, 
both Independent and Baptist. The force of the current that 
was thus changing the older Calvinism beat at last on the 
Reformed teaching of Scotland in circles other than those of 
the Neonomians. It found more channels than one in which 
to flow. New England Revivalism did its share of the work; 
and the influence of modern Calvinism in England Noncon- 
formity also contributed its quota. Along with the disintegrating 
work of the New Light movement which was of home growth 
and which spoke of an uneasy spirit of dissatisfaction with long 
accepted truth and of a restlessness that was in quest of some- 
thing new, the various streams of influence that derived remotely 
from Cameron are responsible for the collapse of the Confessional 
orthodoxy which had for ages found a home in his native 
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LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
As Viewep sy E. Bvonaruti! 
I 


SuFFICIENT outlines have been already given about E. 
Buonaiuti’s? programme and religious experiences, in the 
Evangelical Quarterly issue of October, 1937. The purpose of 
the following article is to bring into closer contact the student 
of religious problems with Buonaiuti’s doctrinal views. It seems 
to me of great importance to unfold his attitude to Luther’s 
Protestantism and the Reformation in general. In fact, his 
large volume on Luther and the German Reformation is not 
only a critical exposition (the first in Italy) of Luther’s religious 
experiences; it is meant to be, above all, a setting of the drama 
of the Reformation in the general plan of the evolution of 
Christianity in the world. He wrote his essay when still in 
communion with the Roman Church (1926). Buonaiuti is a 
thorough modernist and too far advanced on modernistic lines 
to be in agreement with any evangelic denominations. His idea, 
however, of the corporate life of Christendom which is the main 
point in Buonaiuti’s speculation, and may be considered the 
keynote of his criticism, is worth while being taken into account 
and enquired into deeply. 


; 1 A criticism by Dr. Casella of E. Buonaiuti’s views will appear in the next number 
of this Quarterly —Ep. 

2 Ernesto Buonaiuti was born in Rome on June 25th, 1881. He is a Roman Catholic 
priest, and the director of “ Religio ’’, also the late professor of History of a ge | 
in the University of Rome. Buonaiuti is an extremely suggestive writer and teacher, 
his intellectual output is vast and varied. Here is his bibliography: Lo ticismo. 
Storia di antiche lotte religiose, 1907 ; Saggi di — e storia del Nuovo Testamento, 
1910; L’isola di smeraldo (in collaborazisone con N. Turchi), 1914; Il cristianesimo 
medioevale, 1916 ; Sant’ Agostino, 1923; San Girolamo, 1923; Sant’ Ambrogio, 1923 
Tommaso a’ Aquino, 1924; San Paolo, 1925 ; Escursioni Spirituali, 1922 ; Voct Cristiane, 
1923; Saggi sul cristianesimo primitivo, 1923; 4, ia del Christianesimo, 1925 ; Verso 
la Luce. pies di apologetica religiosa, 1924 ; Una fede e una disciplina, 1925 ; Gesu il 
Cristo, 1925 ; Francesco d’ Assisi, 1925 ; Lutero e la Riforma in Germania, 1929 ; Pagine 
scelte di Paolo Sarpi, 1920; Il Masticismo medi , 1928; Le origini dell ’ascetismo 
cristiano, 1928 ; Il Cristianesimo nell ’Africa romana, 1928 ; La Chiesa Romana, 1933 ; 
Il messaggio di Paolo, 1934. 

Tractatus Super Quatuor Evangelia di Gioacchino da Fiore, 1930. 

Gioacchino Fiore : i tempi, la vita, il messaggio, 1933. 

Il Vangelo e il Mondo, 1934 

Pietre miliari nella Storia del Christianesimo, 1935. 
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I shall try to sketch as briefly as possible the main points 
of his study in order to bring out that focal idea, not without 
viewing it in the light of my own Evangelic and Protestant 
experience: Buonaiuti’s treatise, indeed, leads us to deeper 
conclusions. Modern Christianity, and especially Evangelism, 
cannot be content to carry on, on the lines of past and half- 
dead traditions. A new basis is claimed for a new ecclesiology 
which cannot be any longer that of Rome. The Protestant 
Churches, so wide awakened to the new need, seem to fit this 
task and to meet it with renewed strength. And I am perfectly 


E. aware of the great calling Modern Protestantism is destined 
ne for, because of its ideal and spirit. What is the vital point in 
of Buonaiuti’s speculation that we can make our own? Where 
nt does the deep reason of his view lie, and whence does it draw 
ns its strength? These are vital problems and we have to face them. 
s On many a point I feel in agreement with our historian 
is and not much hostile criticism will be found in these following 
ot pages. I want, however, at the very outset to state clearly that 
1S the main point of disagreement between the Roman Professor 
1a and myself lies in not viewing from the same angle Luther’s 
of experience of St. Paul. According to my views, Luther’s 
in religious experience of St. Paul is deeply, though imperfectly, 
a Pauline. No contradiction, as far as the kernel of Luther’s 
eS experience is concerned, can be found between St. Paul and the 
a, German Reformer. Buonaiuti’s experience of the corporate 
in life, however, I deem to be rather a necessary complement and 
1€ fuller. outcome of the whole Christian experience as realised 
nt by St. Paul. In order to deal as methodically as possible with the 


subject, I will first of all deal with the idea of tradition as under- 
stood by our writer, and his criticism of Luther drawn from 
Paul’s letters to the Romans and Galatians. On this background 
Luther’s experience, as nursed by his historical environments, 


ages 


- will be better understood. This will constitute a further develop- 
mo ment of the subject. I shall deal, moreover, with the immediate 
4 historical causes determining the breakdown in Christendom 
- and the consequences in the realm of religion, politics and 
ine philosophy. The efforts to restore unity in Christendom and 
mo 


the actual situation of the Churches, with regard to a new plan 
to bring about the longed-for reunion, will be considered with 
special reference to Buonaiuti’s mystical experience of the 
corporate life. 
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II 


The tendency to emphasize the so-called corporate idea 
as being the brotherhood in which men become members of © 
an organic whole, by sharing in a common life, is not new. 
Troeltch, moving on these lines, came to the conclusion that 
Religion is essentially social and not a private affair. “ The 
essence of Religion is not dogma and idea, but cultus and com- 
munion, an intercourse of the entire community.” The same 
view has been emphasized by Royce who finds the centre of 
Christianity in ‘‘ Loyalty to the Beloved community”. “ Such 
community is an indispensable means of salvation for the 
individual man, and is the fitting realm wherein alone the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which the Master preached, can find its 
expression.” Those writers seem to agree with Cyprian that 
to be a Christian means to be a Churchman. But the problem 
arises, where is the true Church to be found, if we refuse to 
identify the ideal community with any existing Church? We 
can, however, reach a sound conclusion if we try to disengage 
the accidental and temporary from the essential and permanent 
elements in Catholicism as well as Protestantism. Not only so, 
but I am ‘perfectly convinced that the modernistic idea of 
the corporate life, as found by Buonaiuti, can be the logical 
outcome and complement of the Protestant ecclesiology, which 
is rather inclined towards individualism. In fact, the two ideas 
are not opposed to each other but complementary. Now the 
idea of tradition in Buonaiuti’s speculation is the main idea. 
We have to set it in the light in which he understands it. 

Buonaiuti’s studies on Pauline mysticism and early Christian- 
ity have’ led him to the conviction that only a return to 
Church unity can save the modern world from a catastrophic 
issue. Very strong in him is the consciousness of being called 
to proclaim and promote such a unity. He, endowed with a 
mystical experience, is deeply convinced that neither politics 
nor economics nor mere culture can prove a check to the 
centrifugal individualistic forces of our modern world. Since 
the breakdown of the medieval-Christian world we need to move 
towards a new and higher religious synthesis, of which Rome is 
to be the central inspiration and head. The modern civilized 
world is only calculated to bring us not only into a political 
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and social, but also into a moral disaster. Supernatural cultural 
and spiritual forces and standards are the only means to control 
economics and politics. The pressing possibility of a world 
war, and the attempt at a League of Nations, recall the world 
to its duty of unity. The whole world, in fact, through science, 
economics, and culture, is daily becoming more intimately one. 
Either co-operation or war is the outcome of such a state of 
things. Political and economic centrifugal forces have to be 
turned into corporative agencies, and based on even deeper 
common cultural and religious inspiration. From this we can 
easily understand Buonaiuti’s standpoint as regards tradition, 
that it is not only an organ of ecclesiastic functions but the 
most powerful means of union in the corporate life of Christen- 
dom. To him tradition means the strong bond of the corporate 
life of the world, the centripetal force apt to check the disruption 
brought forth by human passions and nationalism. According to 
Buonaiuti, the European spirituality went gradually through 
several stages of which the Reformation, the mother of German 
modern idealism, was the chief. During this process medieval 
ecclesiasticism and corporate life gradually broke down and 
led to modern nationalisms. Since the union of the peoples 
is the highest ideal of civilization, such stages have to be con- 
sidered as moments of a slow dissolution. It is due to this 
standpoint that Buonaiuti’s criticism of the Reformation and 
its outcome takes antagonistic lines to that of the reformed 
theologians who greet the Reformation as the highest achieve- 
ment of the human spirit. 

“Per questo il nostro apprezzamento della funzione storica della Riforma 
e dei suoi derivati prossimi e remoti, e naturalmente antitetico a quello dei teologi 
riformati, che vi scorgono un processo ascensionale verso le supreme affermazioni 
della autonomia dello spirito.” 

The main dissent between the Lutheran message and the 
Catholic tradition lies in the different way of understanding 
revelation, and consequently spiritual salvation. According 
to Luther, revelation had its long toilsome course in history 
till the day in which, by the redemption of Christ, it took a 
definite and immutable shape. Revelation is, therefore, all 
shut up and circumscribed, rather crystallized, as it were, in 
the Book which even if not literally infallible, brings the message 
of redemption which everybody can, through experience, take 
hold of and assimilate. Viewed from the Catholic standpoint, 
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on the contrary, God’s revelation expresses itself as a living 
organism which grows by means of the traditional teaching and 
ferments in the consciousness of the brethren linked up in one 
faith and one hope of the one Church. 

Luther’s standpoint, therefore, in determining the means of — 
spiritual salvation, meant automatically the shifting of the 
central principle of tradition. According to him, the certainty 
of salvation is born of a subjective, personal experience. It is 
here, in this central category, that the reformed tradition has 
cut itself out of the Catholic one. The man whom Déllinger, 
no more than sixty years ago, described as the greatest German 
of his time, the genuine hero of the spirit who embodied the 
German nation, comes forward on the stage of history bearing 
about himself still an air of mystery and enigma. Rarely in 
history have such men, so paradoxical and so contradictory in 
themselves, made their appearance, says Buonaiuti. He acknow- 
ledges Luther’s gigantic personality, his deepest insight in the 
secret of universal life, his manifold and fertile temperament, 
a musician who was able to make of his theology a poem, and 
who gained the most precious title to the grateful memory of 
German posterity with his translation of the Bible, which 
could somewhat correct and neutralize the dreadful pessimism 
of his message. On the other hand, Buonaiuti’s criticism on 
Luther’s work and message is unforgiving and perhaps the 
most severe ever issued from the pen of a critic. He charges 
the monk with the tremendous responsibility of having introduced 
into the historical tradition of Christianity such a germ of dis- 
solution as to break the unity, and split asunder the visible 
bond of Christendom. In his opinion, Luther’s drama is the 
_ drama of our modern world. It might have been the drama of 
a soul in despair, seized upon by the impossibility of reaching 
his moral ideal. It was, instead, the beginning of an immense 
religious revolution. Luther’s experience proved to be the seed 
of a formidable disintegration. The very individualism of 
Luther’s message could not possibly become a practical and 
ideal programme of any organised Church without contradicting 
itself. He views Lutheranism, therefore, as a paradoxical 
thing, grown into the texture of the Christian tradition. Hence 
its precarious vitality, owing to the spiritual movement of 
Germany when she was expanding. And hence, also, the root 
of its failure. To Buonaiuti, moreover, it means a sign of 
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ignorance to attribute great originality to Luther’s message, 
since he takes out of the previous mystics his definite standing. 
Rather, he sees in Luther the man who, helped by a peculiar 
historical circumstance, lifted up a standard of rebellion against 
the Empire and the Roman Curia, the man whose anticatholic 
hostility reached its highest climax, when it discovered Satan’s 
action in the whole of the Roman organization. Furthermore, 
he seems to look upon Luther as a man psychologically ill, whose 
perturbed spirit and exasperated mind led him astray from 
genuine evangelical piety as when he wrote: “I cannot pray 
without cursing.” 


Ill 


It is well known that Luther is rather limited as regards 
the sources of his thoughts, but the hints we find here and there 
in his writings are enough to trace approximately the path along 
which his religious experience has developed. However, the 
personal experience of a Christian, says Buonaiuti, whether it 
arises from an enquiry on the corporate life, or on the problem 
of the individual salvation, has logically to be connected with 
the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. The fundamental writing 
of Luther, in fact, which was brought lately to light, is his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. It was discovered 
in the Berlin Library, and it is the commentary Luther gave 
out from Wittenberg’s University Chair in 1516. In this 
commentary Luther’s message rings out with prophetic accents 
in a flight of sweeping enthusiasm and mysticism. Luther was 
eager to get into the very thought of St. Paul in his letter to 
the Romans. He was hindered from doing so, he says, by a 
dryness of heart and by an expression: ‘“‘ The righteousness of 
God is revealed in it.” I hated it, he says, this very word 
“righteousness of God’ as interpreted philosophically in the 
sense of God’s formal justice or active righteousness. He says, 
he felt himself vexed with such a God whom he addressed; 
“‘ was it not enough that the poor sinners had to undergo punish- 
ment? was it also necessary that God through his Gospel would 
add pain to pain and would threaten us with the spectre of his 
wrath and anger?” By day and night he was always enquiring 
into that text, eager to know the inner meaning of it, when one 
day those words yielded to him their full meaning. “ I under- 
stood then that the righteousness of God whereby the righteous 
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lives is the vefy same righteousness that springs from faith, 
The meaning of the sentence, therefore, was thus understood 
by me. The righteousness of God which reveals itself through 
the Gospel is that passive righteousness whereby God in his 
mercy justified us through faith, as it is written—‘ The just — 
lives by faith’. At this point I rejoiced in myself and I felt as 
though the doors of Heaven opened to me. All of a sudden 
the whole texture of the Scriptures changed to my eyes, and 
whereas I hated these words before, now I was driven to love 
them and exalt them. The Pauline quotation was to me in truth 
a heavenly door. When later I was reading St. Augustine’s 
De spiritu et littera, | was amazed beyond expression to come 
across such quotation showing how he himself had interpreted 
in the same way, the righteousness of God as that justice whereby 
God clothes us when he justifies us, and though St. Augustine’s 
expressions are still imperfect, and though he is not clear enough 
as regards imputation, I felt highly satisfied in realizing that he 
spoke of that righteousness of God whereby we are justified.” 
This explicit and solemn witness of Luther, remarks Buonaiuti, 
raises not a few problems. In what really does consist this sudden 
discovery to which Luther connects his satisfaction? Again, 
is it correct that Fathers and Doctors of the Church had inter- 
preted that Pauline passage in such a way? The central outlines 
of Luther’s doctrine, as a matter of fact, can be already discovered 
in his spirit several years before the supposed discovery of 1519. 
Here is a very eloquent quotation from a sermon preached on 
the day after Christmas in 1514 or 1515. 


“Tdeo cum simus carnales, impossibile est nobis legem implere sed solus 
Christus venit eam implere, quam nos non possumus. Nam quod erat impossibile 
~ legi, ait apostolus (Rom. viii. 3), in quo infirmabatur per carnem, ecce impossibilis 
est lex propter carnem. Verumtamen Christus impletionem suam nobis impertit, 
dum seipsum gallinam nobis exhibet ut sub alas eius confugiamus et per eius 
impletionem nos quoque legem impleamus. O dulcis gallina! O beatos pullos 
huius gallinae! Secundum patet, quia ideo imponit, ut quaeratur gratia et agnoscatur 
evacueturque sapientia carnis. Per legem cognitio peccati (Rom. iii. 2). Nam si 
cognoscatur, quod nullis consiliis, nullis auxiliis nostris concupiscentia ex nobis 
possit auferri, et haec contra legem est, quae dicit:—non concupisces—et experimur 
omnes invincibilem esse concupiscentiam penitus, quid restat nisi ut sapientia 
carnis cesset et cedat, desperet in semetipsa, pereat et humiliata aliunde quaerat 
auxilium, quod sibi praestare nequit? Ideo dicit, quoties volui congregare, etc. 
Ecce quomodo etiam offert gratiam non quaerentibus.” 


Luther’s deep and rich spiritual life would automatically 
lead him to interpret Paul in the light of his own personal 
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experience, so that when in April, 1515, Luther was working 
out his commentary, his system in its main outlines had already 
taken place in his spirit. 

To understand St. Paul, says Buonaiuti, in all the shades 
of his thought without distorting, impoverishing, disguising 
his message is an extremely difficult task. According to our 
critic, Luther, by taking literally from St. Paul some expressions, 
lost sight of their mutual connection and failed to grasp their 
original contents. The superficial observer might, indeed, gather 
from St. Paul’s letters upsetting and apparent contradictions. 
In fact, if sometimes the apostle seems to look at the problem 
of salvation from a strictly individualistic standpoint, through 
a pure connection between the believer and God’s righteousness, 
at other times the claim of a charismatic discipline and of a 
corporate life break through so mightily, that the first formula- 
tions and statements are completed, corrected, as it were, and 
welded into a more perfect whole. “According to St. Paul, the 
Church is the mystical body of Christ realizing and multiplying 
itself through history. It is only through the Church that it is 
possible to adhere to Christ. The chief fault of Luther is the 
lack of an ecclesiological basis and the lack of the consciousness 
of the duty linking up the single individual to the body of the 
faithful. He failed to grasp that the Church being constituted 
through a solid discipline, organised by the very means of the 
Pauline apostleship, it becomes absurd to reproduce entirely 
the experience of Paul by doing violence to the logical nature 
of tradition. Something of the kind can be said even about 
Augustine’s position which is hardly one of equilibrium. If, in 
his daily and pressing battle against pagan doctrines, Augustine 
spoke of sin and grace in such marked and definite terms as to 
embarrass anyone who tries to reconcile them with human 
freedom, yet in his later campaign he elaborates such an ecclesio- 
logical doctrine that the greatest Pauline creation, namely: 
the mystical body, finds in it its highest realization. Even 
Augustine spoke of a “servus peccati” and of a “ servus — 
justitiae ”, but what in Augustine was a mystical vision, backed 
and underlined by a definite ecclesiology, avoiding all the 
dangers of individualism, has become in Luther a poor deforma- 
tion of the Christian anthropology and of the doctrine of salvation. 
Did Luther catch the hidden and stupendous harmony of Paul; 
was he thoroughly original in its interpretation? Buonaiuti 
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asks. Truly Paul speaks of flesh (cap{) and spirit (avejua) 
and sets the former in contrast to the latter. Nevertheless, our 
historian says, strictly speaking Luther has kept nothing of 
Paul’s mystic and anthropologic conception but the outward — 
forms. In fact, though Paul distinguishes in the clearest 
way between capf and zvedua, he never thinks of these two 
elements of our inward life as developing on autonomous 
lines, each following the inner logic of its dynamics and free 
from any mutual connection or interference. According to 
Paul, Christians even in the flesh have got the aptitude to 
live in the Spirit. On the other hand, even after having reached 
our transfiguration in Christ and our salvation, we feel at the 
same time the necessity of some duty to which willingly we 
submit ourselves, because of the very reason that we belong to 
a religious society, namely, the Church. It is just in the light 
of this charismatic organism that St. Paul was able to solve the 
antithesis so rudely marked out by him between flesh and spirit. 
Luther, on the contrary, just because he thought the intimate 
adhesion to Christ sufficient to reach the full freedom independ- 
ently of any external connection with discipline and tradition, 
altered and perverted Paul’s dualism. In fact, he seems not to 
distinguish between flesh and spirit but rather between flesh 
and faith, for, according to his interpretation of the Pauline 
message, it is only faith which saves the interior man. But 
according to St. Paul, a nobler and more efficacious virtue than 
faith itself is “‘ agape’, viz. the mutual love and brotherhood 
which lies at the very root of our redeemed life and which compels 
us to submit ourselves to the laws required by the edifying of 
the body of Christ. It is a deep gulf, therefore, according to 
- Buonaiuti, that which separates Paul’s spiritual position from 
Luther’s. 

The very same misunderstanding plainly appears from 
Luther’s de libertate christiana which writing is supposed to be 
one of the most Pauline outputs of the Reformer. His dealing 
with the subject is laid on two basic motives, clothed into the 
two following aphorisms: 1. The Christian is the freest of all 
beings, subject to none. 2. The Christian is the meekest servant 
of all, subject to everybody. Luther has to demonstrate it. He 
claims to do so, starting from the anthropological premises of 
St. Paul, as regards the two elements, spiritual and physical. 
By means of the former, man is called spiritual, interior, 
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new (katvos, veds aGvOpwros), and by means of the latter, 
carrial, exterior, old (waAadés GvOpwros). Drawing the con- 
sequences of such premises, we are led to the conclusion 
that as regards his interior nature mian is absolutely free from 
anything worldly, because the transfiguring breath of faith and 
his holding up to Christ have made him a new man like Adam 
before his fall. His inner life has no link whatever with the 
outward world, nor any connection with social, political, cultural 
institutions. He gets hold of Christ through faith, and through 
faith he reaches his full freedom. But by means of driving to 
a one-sided expression the experience described by the apostle 
between flesh and spirit, the monk failed to grasp the harmonic 
and organic process through which man’s spiritual activity 
develops. In Paul’s anthropology, permeated through and 
through by a mystical realism, the capé has lost all its power 
under the overpowering, sweeping action of the spirit or wvedua. 
“The Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty ” (2 Cor. iii. 17). Indeed, he who has been trans- 
formed by the spirit of the Lord will not allow any longer his 
corrupt nature to take the upper hand. By means of adhesion 
to the collective life and the continuous exercising of love in 
the agape, the outward man is absorbed in the inner man and 
deeply grafted in it. The spirit, through its mighty power, 
smothers and destroys man’s fleshly instincts. So, what to 
St. Paul was a purely pedagogic and pragmatistic distinction 
to point out a higher standard of life and harmony, in Luther’s 
vision takes the shape of a clear-cut dichotomy splitting asunder 
the religious and ethic process. To adhere to Christ in Luther’s 
experience means essentially to realise a personal and incom- 
municable act of faith; to Paul’s, on the contrary, communion 
with Christ meant rather the engrafting in the Church the 
mystical body of Christ living throughout the ages as a visible 
reality. St. Paul’s exceptional corporate experience seems not 
to distinguish any longer between mystical body and visible 
body. The Lord who outlives has still his flesh in the world. 
The new flesh (cap£), wherein the Christian is engrafted by 
the act of adhering to the risen Christ, is the Church. 

After the Epistle to the Romans amongst St. Paul’s writings © 
that to the Galatians comes into prominence in Luther’s religious 
experiénce. ‘The law’s dispensation yielded to the spirit’s 
dispensation. In the law of Moses the letter which killeth was 
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overruling. In the new dispensation, on the contrary, it is the 
spirit which quickeneth. This is the main motive unravelléd 
by St. Paul in his letter to the Galatians. He was addressing 
those who thought necessary for salvation the formal observance 
of the old Mosaic legislation. Again, according to Buonaiuti, - 
Luther takes literally the Pauline conception and engrafts it 
into his experience, perverting unconsciously its meaning and 
bearing. He therefore draws out the conclusion that works 
commanded by any law are of no value and the doctrine of 
salvation by faith alone is the true one. The Reformer’s anger 
shows itself in its strong attacks against any external practice, 
against any subordination to concrete discipline and ecclesiastic 
administration. The same argumentations Paul has used in 
his antilegalistic controversy, the very same objections he tried 
to break down, come forth again in Luther’s exegesis. But alas! 
how different is the religious position of the two! The apostle’s 
controversy reached to its highest when he, after having demon- 
strated the sufficiency of the Christian renovation to realise 
the Kingdom of God, addresses himself: what is therefore the 
law for, and why was it imposed? Luther instead says, once 
we know man to be justified independently of the works of 
the law, what is the law for? Why was it imposed as a yoke 
upon the unwilling and feeble human will? 

Anything can become vain and sterile at a certain point 
along the progressive working of God in history. Neverthe- 
less, the Mosaic law had its own mission. It was twofold, it 
was calculated ‘to inspire us with our deep and ever-returning 
sense of sinfulness; it was also a useful guide to Christ. The 
law, in fact, is a signal of alarm that may give us, automatically, 
as it were, the sensation of our natural disability. On the other 
hand, since this law appears unable to bestow upon us the 
necessary energy to overcome ourselves, it was meant to be an 
efficacious pedagogic means towards the Christ by inspiring 
us with the continuous consciousness of our feebleness to reach 
salvation through our own forces alone. Once again Luther 
takes from Paul the thought of the apostle suggested and 
explained by the exceptional circumstances of the anti-Judaizing 
polemics, and in so doing he disguises, as it were, the apostle’s 
conception. Full salvation through Christ’s merits once pro- 
claimed, the problem arises: what is the law for, and what are 
the works for, if a single act of faith can save us? Strange! 
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Theoretical formulations sometimes.geem to create the most 
equivocal expressions bearing resemblance to truth. In Luther’s 
enthusiastic description of salvation through faith alone, the 
sublime message of Paul seems to come to life again, but the 
resemblance is only apparent. Paul, in fact, in order to find a 
link of connection between the two dispensations, which are not 
contradictory to each other, but grow, on the same line, to a 
higher level, can grasp, through his powerful intuition of life 
and history, the possibility that the essence of Christ’s redeeming 
power frees us from any positive law, even from the natural 
law, and places us, automatically, in the sphere of the highest 
abnegation, the life of the spirit. In one of the most highly- 
thought-out pages of his epistle to the Romans, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles proclaimed that Christian salvation is the out- 
come of a hope blossoming amongst the throbs of anxiety and 
disquietude. It means that even in the certainty of our salvation 
given us by the spirit the new creature is never free, a kind of 
anxiety rising from its new initiation, Luther, on the contrary, 
however, trying hard to fit in the scheme of his religious 
experience the sense of the daily labour, proves a failure. In 
his experience, the working out of the good becomes something 
secondary, accidental, even superfluous; unsteady. 

Even St. Paul could get a higher and higher idea of Christ’s 
nature as he viewed it in the light of his increasing faith in his 
redeeming work, but St. Paul did not suppress the law in the 
new dispensation, rather he subordinated it to the requirements 
of the corporate life. The apostle understood Christ’s message 
as the heritage of mankind, and, linking up ethics to soteriology, 
gave the faithful a new rule and a new sanction to discipline. 
On the contrary, Luther’s soteriology is born of a pressing need 
of individual salvation. For this account both his ethics and his 
ecclesiology appear destitute of any solid basis. Lutheranism, 
therefore, may be said to be a disguise of the Pauline theology. 
“Tl luteranesimo é cosi una mimetica parodia del paolinismo.” 

Luther never succeeded in amalgamating organically the 
two aspects of Christ’s society, the inner or invisible and the 
visible one. St. Paul, by identifying the organism of the faithful 
with the Lord’s body, succeeded in keeping back from any 
contamination and perversion the two distinct spheres to which 
the Church belongs. Luther, instead, has drawn his soteriology 
only from his inner experience. In fact, when he tried to make 
16 
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universal his experience and to give it an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion he met with a task beyond his own strength. His position, 
indeed, was intrinsically contradictory. Naturally, politics 
took the upper hand and threw him in such a chaos that the _ 
German ecclesiastical discipline would suffer by crumbling to 
pieces. 

The Communion of the Saints, in fact, is'not only a member- 
ship or fellowship of believers in the same message, these being 
independent of one another. The Communion of Saints, which 
etymologically reads Communion of Holy Realities, is the 
brotherly participation in the same means whereby the believers 
are enabled to realize their own salvation. By reducing such 
a communion to the individual call of the faithful, Luther 
endowed the individual with the right to set his moral religious 
problem by itself and to solve it personally. Thus he crumbled 
the visible Church to dust and gave vent to a most wild individual- 
ism. In fact, his ecclesiological statements, in which he put his 
own soul and which are ringing with high enthusiasm, are 
those exalting the invisible Church and the infallible Word of 
God. In Luther’s soteriologic conception, the mystical body 
expressed in a discipline and a rite is but a phantom, Luther’s 
ecclesiology is, therefore, but an aggregation of units who have 
got the assurance of salvation. Such is, in the main, Buonaiuti’s 
criticism of Luther’s religious experiences with regard to Paul’s 
interpretation. 


IV 


Buonaiuti, as already said, most emphatically affirms that 
no great originality can be claimed on behalf of Luther. This 
assertion can be proved to some extent, at any rate, by enquiring 
into Luther’s theological training, into those circumstances, 
inward as well as outward, whereby his crisis of conscience 
drove him to such a dramatic revolution which still affects the 
whole of the Christian society. Four stages may be rightly 
considered in Luther’s toilsome experience. The mystical 
stage which follows upon his nominalistic one and two later 
ones, namely: the prophetical and the apocalyptic. 

Two currents of thought were certainly playing their part 
in Luther’s education according to the two opposite issues of 
scholastic philosophy as centred in St. Thomas Aquinas, a 
peculiar figure of philosopher and believer whose strong mystical 
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elements are even to be found in his metaphysics. On the other 
hand, St. Thomas, by vindicating the autonomy of dialectics, 
reacted, as it were, on his mystical principles. As a matter of 
fact, mysticism and rationalism can be found in St. Thomas 
at the same time. When the historical moment wherein it was 
possible for Thomas Aquinas to construct his religious synthesis 
was over, his doctrines as regards faith in connection with dia- 
lectics did not prove as spontaneous and vital as ever. This 
synthesis was the outcome of peculiar historical circumstances. 
Soon Eckart and Occam displaced the terms of the problem of 
human knowledge beyond dialectics. In fact, the two great 
currents of thought around which the fourteenth-century 
scholastic speculation turns, are the rationalistic-Pelagian whose 
highest embodiment materialized in Occam and the mystical 
one whose chief exponents are Eckart and Tauler. The latter 
laying stress on the Thomustic doctrine of the “ Ens ” and driving 
to the utmost conclusions some Thomistic principles issued 
in affirming the oneness between finite and infinite. The former 
dissolving the great synthesis harmonizing nature and grace, 
faith and knowledge, freedom and supernatural guidance, as 
it had been created by the genius of Thomas, so severed faith 
from reason as to leave this latter at the mercy of a merely sub- 
jective knowledge, and to make faith a mere act of the will. 
Gabriel Biel was the one who disseminated Occam’s doctrines. 
In the fifteenth century it was the official text of the German 
Universities. Luther himself expresses his love for Biel and 
Occam. 


“ Gabriel (Biel) scribens librum super canonem missae, qui liber meo iudicio 
tum optimus fuerat. Wenn ich darinnen las da blutte mein hertz. Bibliae autoritas 
nulla fuit erga Gabrielem. . . . Studiosus methodi Occam ingeniosissimus erat; 
illius studium erat res dilatare et amplificare in infinitum. ‘Thomas est loquacissimus, 
quia metaphysica est seductus” (DE 43). 

The first initiation, therefore, of Luther to the theological 
conceptions of sin and redemption was underlined by philosophy 
and apologetics all imbued with gnoseologic subjectivism and 
exterior soteriology. Occam, by limiting the dialectic categories 
to “ qualitates mentis ”, set the transcendent reality beyond 
the grasp of reason. Faith, therefore, revelation and salvation 
in Occam’s doctrine play the part of purely outward happenings 
with their consequent relativity and contingency in ethics and 
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theology, and thrive on a conception of human nature substan- 
tially Pelagian. 

All this, undoubtedly, explains Luther’s stress on external 
soteriology of a purely imputed righteousness. 


It was on this intellectualistic background that Luther’s — 


mind moved. A glimpse at his spiritual experience will give us 
a fuller understanding of his inner life and explain to us better, 
especially through the political circumstances of the time, the 
inner soul of the Reformation. 

Luther confesses to have done his best to practise to the 
uttermost the rules of his order. 


“Ego in monachatu Christum quotidie crucifixi et falsa mea fiducia, quae 
tum perpetuo adhaerebat mihi, blasphemavi. . . . ‘Totus eram deditus ieiuniis, 
vigiliis, orationibus, legendis missis, etc. Interim tamen sub ista sanctitate et fiducia 
justitiae propriae, alebam perpetuam diffidentiam, dubitationem, pavorem, odium 
et blasphemiam Dei, eratque iustitia illa mea nihil aliud quam latrina et suavissimum 
regnum diaboli”” (Comm. in Ep. ad Gal., DE 53). 


But, says Buonaiuti at a certain point, the high ideal of 
Holiness to which the Reformer had tried to devote his own 
life failed him. Between his ethic programme and his daily 
life, the chasm yawned wider and wider, bringing the monk 
into the grips of an unspeakable dismay. Luther was fretted 
by a tremendous doubt whether he could be saved. It was his 
great pain. His monastic life did not give him assurance of 
salvation. Then he found himself confronted by a forked road: 
either the path of submission and closer appeal to God’s grace 
in order to bear the burden of his daily life, or the path of a 
proud appeal to a higher righteousness able to coexist with his 
_ faulty state of conscience. Manifold coefficients drove the 

stubborn and disquieted soul to the latter alternative. No 
material need, but thirst of perfection had led him to the monastic 
life. He was eagerly looking into the sources of the heavenly 
doctrine, especially the New Testament, in order to discover 
God’s will. 

During the moments of his dismay, a mysterious figure 
acts as his comforter and teacher; it is John Staupitz. It was 
he who softened the overpowering feelings of Luther’s soul and 
gave him some clue. Staupitz seems to have given Luther the 
first impulse along the destined slope. Luther calls to recollection 
with pleasure one of the colloquies he had with Staupitz, 
when he discovered the true meaning of the word penance. 
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“This word of thine,” he wrote, “came right through my 
soul like an arrow, and since then, I began to consult the 
Scriptures where they speak of penance. And as before, there 
was to me ho bitterer word than that: ‘ penance ’, now this word 
sounded to my ears pleasant and sweet” (letter to Staupitz 
on May 2oth, 1518). 

The great similarity between Gerson and Luther’s 
experience is still a more important point as to our enquiry. 
Luther’s initiation to Gerson’s mysticism was very fruitful. 
Amongst the best ecclesiastic writers he deems Gerson to be 
the one who got a very deep experience about those underground 
temptations born of doubt and dismay as to our salvation. 


“Solus Gerson scripsit de tentatione spiritus, alii omnes tantum corporales 
senserunt, Ieronymus, Augustinus, Ambrosius, Bernardus, Scotus, Thomas, 
Richardus, Occam; nullus illorum sensit, solus Gerson de pusillanimitate spiritus 
scripsit. . . . Solus Gerson, valet ad mitigandas conscientias, ipse eo pervenit ut 
diceret: Ah, es muss ich nitt alles ein todt sumd sein: facere contra papam, nicht 
ein schepler anziehen, horas nicht petten, etc. Es ist nicht so gross sindt.”” 


Much did Luther indeed learn from Gerson. These 
temptations of uncertainty and anxiety whereby he was assailed 
were calculated to give Gerson’s experience a mighty hold on 
Luther’s soul. Gerson had compared the mere life of the 
Christian to a tetragon. It was enough to inspire the disquieted 
mind of the monk with a sense of calm and trust. Moreover, 
Gerson says that only the orientation of our spirit is what 
counts. When it is towards Christ, nothing can move it. He 
makes use of this image. The Christian is as a hart hunted to 
death by a pack of fierce hounds. These are our doubts and 
temptations about salvation. The hart has to flee, but, as he feels 
the dogs near to him, he leans against a tree to defend himself. 
So it is with the Christian, he leans against the cross of Christ 
and defends himself. This is the very simile that Luther resorts 
to, and this is practically the whole of the Lutheran message, 
says our historian. 

Central also in Luther is the doctrine of the “ concupiscentia 
invincibilis ”. He identifies it with the original sin which has 
destroyed our ability to do good. Here lies the whole kernel 
of his theory of the passive justice. This theory springs forth 
from a paradoxical experience of a contrast felt between an’ 
ethical ideal beyond our power and an all-powerful will of the 
certainty of salvation. The faithful has to acknowledge himself 
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justified even through the feeling of his inevitable sins. When 
the faithful can get the certainty of being at the same time 
sinner and justified he will have realised the mysterious ideal 
of Christian perfection. 


“ Numquid ergo perfecte iustus? Non, sed simul peccator et iustus: peccator 
re vera, sed iustus ex reputatione et promissione Dei certa.. . . Ac per hoc sanus 
perfecte est in spe, in re autem peccator, sed initium habens iustitiae, ut amplius 
quaerat semper, semper iniustum se sciens. . . .’’ (Scholia on the Letter to the Rom., 
iv. 7). 


Such an experience, affirms our writer, cuts off religion 
from ethics and soteriology from the Church. The radical 
incompatibility of this position with the traditional conception 
of the religious perfection, worked out in the partaking to a 
common faith, in the common bond of one visible discipline 
is evident. 

This incompatibility was waiting for an opportunity to 
break forth. It was given by the preaching of the indulgences 
by Tetzel. Buonaiuti, even acknowledging that fiscal reasons 
break through the preaching of the indulgences with insistence 
and flippancy, affirms that in its pure essence the doctrine of 
the indulgences is nothing but the complete application of the 
principle which lies at the very roots of the corporate life. 
Before Tetzel started his propaganda, the monk’s soul had 
already gone through its spiritual process, freeing religious life 
from any visible partaking of charisms and even any external 
discipline. Yet time and external circumstances were not enough 
to give Luther the opportunity of drawing out of his personal 
experience their logical consequences. But in the year 1517 
_ Luther’s hostility against this parade of an external discipline 
was thoroughly aroused. On October 13th, 1518, the faithful 
entering the Church adjoining to Wittenberg Castle could read 
the ninety-five theses that Martin Luther was ready to discuss 
in public. 

Undoubtedly the Reformation proved a triumph of the 
free religious culture and of the German National spirituality. 
But the tremendous consequences of a movement inspired with 
such absolute freedom, were soon felt and are still acting strongly 
in Christendom. Without such a principle, without, namely, 
a control and external sanction, Melanchthon affirms, no religious 
movement can be carried on in a right way. Even Luther was 
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confronted by the same problem. And it may be said that he 
realized its terms very well. But he was going on unsteady 
and faltering. He taught that good works are born of faith 
automatically when we are invested by Christ’s merits; and 
truly, viewed in the plan of the Lutheran soteriology, these words 
did not mean any yielding to licentiousness or any such thing. 
But it was easy to draw out of this theory the conclusion that 
all works being good in themselves, when wrought by a Christian, 
the Christian works the good automatically and that no evil 
can be imputed to him. Such was the teaching of Giovanni 
Agricola. This teaching seems, however, theoretically consistent 
with Luther’s doctrinal prepossessions. In fact, if to the believer 
the complete adhesion to Christ is everything, both ethic and 
religious life will on through two different 
lines. 

Moreover, philosophic speculation was greatly affected 
by Luther. He has undoubtedly opened up the way to the 
later philosophy for which object and subject are identical. It 
may be said that the whole of these last four centuries dialectics 
worked out the conception of the self-realizing Being, which 
is the postulate of absolute idealism, eliminating the very basis 
of every religious life, viz. transcendence. Modern thought 
had identified with history that divine which Luther thought 
to see in grace and predestination. To a superficial observer 
it may seem that whereas Luther in breaking down tradition 
opened up the way to human progress, the Church, which 
stiffened itself in its old schemes and shut itself up in dead 
formulas, has hindered the development of religious life. This 
might be partially true, but the Lutheran message had to reckon 
with more serious inconveniences. Catholicism, according to 
our historian, made up for its losses by bringing out of her bosom 
an overpowering mystic revival whose only fault lies in not having 
fully accepted and embodied that very same programme that 
proved so vital and efficient in the Middle Ages. To-day, 
the German Christians repudiate the Old Testament as being 
the religious witness to one race. They forget that to throw into 
isolation one race means a crime against civilization itself, since 
this is the bond of races. The Aryan Christians proclaiming 
the purity of the race are even contaminating the Lord’s Prayer 
by adding to it a petition for the purifying of the German blood. 
In the light of this daring fact we wonder whether the Lutheran 
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Church is at death’s door. Nevertheless, there is a counter 
party. It is a rebellion of those pastors who withstand the 
contamination of politics and Church. These proclaim the 
spiritual autonomy of the Church, without which the very 
essence of the Christian message grows meaningless. These - 
pastors, however, are not Lutherans [any longer, Buonaiuti 
affirms and herein he realizes also Luther’s purely national 


message. 
Vv 


The consequences of the Reformation may be detected and 
studied better by following the controversy between Luther 
and Erasmus. The duel fought by those two prominent figures 
at the dawning of the modern age, reveals in germ the fight 
carried on by our modern culture which seems to be now brought 
to an end. The Reformation was at least as much a reaction 
against renaissance as a development of it. This Erasmus 
understood; and since he was devoted both to the extension 
of human learning and to the moral reformation of Christendom, 
his ambiguous attitude in the convulsion of his time is easily 
understood and, indeed, justified. He desired a Reformation 
but not the Reformation which actually occurred. Nowadays 
German Protestantism seems to be inspired by Erasmus rather 
than by Luther; and modern criticism, viewing the Reformation 
in the light of historical research about early Christianity, 
seems to acknowledge Erasmus’ views. The hostility between 
Luther and Erasmus who, at the beginning, was rather in agree- 
ment with Luther, became harsher and harsher. The two 
champions at the dawn of the modern age could not understand 
each other. Erasmus, deeply learned in the early Christian 
literature, felt the whole charm of it. Erasmus’ temperament 
was essentially pragmatistic in as much as he clung to the pro- 
gressive development and betterment of men. He was even 
prone to sacrifice to his purpose some purely cultural elements. 
Erasmus was deeply conscious of the Gospel’s pedagogic 
function, as running on lines of mutual love, through adhesion 
to Christ. He was, therefore, most hostile to any rebellion, 
for, according to his views, spiritual revolution led fatally to 
dissipation and the crumbling of ethics. He doesn’t hesitate 
to show his willingness to sacrifice even some truth rather than 
to promote scandals and uproar. 


OR 
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“ Solus esse volui, ne quam praeberem factionis speciem,” and again, “ 
quidem judicio, magis expedit rebus humanis aliqua ex parte deserere fiber 
veritatis, quam omnia miscere tumultu. Sunt quidam corporum morbi, qui minore 
malo tolerantur, quam tolluntur. Ita sunt quidam errores, quos minore pernicie 
dissimules. quam convellas.” 


Such a character was naturally driven to set itself against 
Luther. Two different tempers, the one easy to contradict 
himself; impulsive, violent; the other cold, circumspect, 
shrewd, naturally sympathetic and sarcastic. Erasmus is a 
Churchman, he knows and appreciates, indeed, the full value 
of tradition. 

A few years after Christ’s death, Paul himself instructing 
his Churches, speaks of traditions (wapadécas) which he 
received and faithfully transmitted. St. Vincent of Lerin 
stated in the first half of the fifth century that that is undoubtedly 
Catholic, which has been believed everywhere, always, and by 
all. In truth, Catholicity stands on two pillars, as it were, both 
necessary to its structure, the biblical revelation and tradition. 
By means of these the Christian life draws as from its source its 
nourishment. Tradition does not create anything. Its task, 
therefore, is only in elaborating and developing the potential 
elements of revelation. The deep pragmatistic instinct works 
out, and organises historical religion. Revelation, as embodied 
in the Gospel and in the Canon, enjoys large possibilities of 
application. The consciousness of believers will always be able 
to draw from it the suitable resources to meet the needs of the 
corporate life. By means of this elaboration guided by a per- 
manent organ, religion avoids the risk of individualism. Christian 
religion has a revealed deposit to be transmitted from generation 
to generation, and to which every century brings its contribution 
in order to understand it more fully. Luther, on the contrary, 
claims the exclusive authority of the written word. According to 
him, every tradition has to be taken away or, at any rate, freed 
from its dangerous elements. ‘To my eagerness to proclaim 
Christ’s word,” he says, ‘‘ what do they answer? They show 
patristic comments, elaborated rites. I enquire deeply in the 
causes and trace them to their origin. They show me the long- 
lived working out of history. I appeal to facts, I ask them to say 
by what power they do such and such things. They answer: _ 
we did it and we do it. Therefore in the place of reason they 
put the will, in the place of genuine authority the right, in the 
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place of the right a constituted Church. I shout: ‘ Gospel, 
Gospel ’, and they answer, ‘ Tradition, Tradition ’.” . 

Driven to cope with Luther, Erasmus displayed his great 
cleverness in choosing the problem that lay hidden behind the 
Reformation itself, the problem of freewill. In his treatise, — 
Erasmus aimed at setting down according to their traditional 
values the problems of grace and liberty. 

The problem of the freewill is central to anthropology 
and ethics. Is man able to contribute to his own destiny or is 
he driven by a mysterious force? Are human actions responsible, 
or are they the spontaneous outcome of blind forces? Luther 
started with a paradoxical conception of the original sin. Sin 
has deeply corrupted human life so that it is no longer able to 
do any good. Mankind is automatically led to do evil. Salvation 
can only be given by Christ, whose grace, overpowering us, 
lifts us up to a spiritual atmosphere, where good is the spontane- 
ous outcome of faith. 

Erasmus becomes the true exponent of the Christian 
tradition of the problem of freewill. Christian tradition, indeed, 
gave us such a solution of the problem that can be called, a 
masterpiece. It saved liberty without which no ethical life can 
exist, and grace without which no religious life exists. Erasmus’s 
treatise is marked by a deep sense of allegiance to tradition. He 
proclaims that it is not always useful to find out clear doctrines; 
what is necessary, is rather to bring forth useful doctrines. These 
we have to apprehend; to fathom the mysteries it is not ours 
‘religiosius adorantur incognita quam discutiuntur imper- 
vestigabilia ”’. 

The most elaborate reply of Luther in 1525 is “‘ de servo 
arbitrio”’. He reveals in this treatise the very depths of his soul. 
_ His attitude to the solution of the problem is the very attitude 
wherefrom the whole of modern cultural life took its start, 
and its inspiration, in open contrast to the traditional Christian 
thought. To understand the “de servo arbitrio”’ we have to 
get back to Luther’s religious experiences. In the monastery 
the monk, in his utter dismay, wondered whether he could ever 
reach salvation. In the light of his mystical experience, he 
slowly elaborated the doctrine of the invincible concupiscence, 
and of Christ’s imputed merits. Because of original sin, man is 
destined to do evil, but yet he has got the mysterious possibility, 
even living in sin, to feel himself redeemed and saved through 
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Christ’s imputed merits. If human actions, therefore, are of 
no value in the process of salvation, it is only natural that free- 
will is nothing but an illusion (merum mendacium). Thus the 
Lutheran doctrine, issuing into the problem of predestination, 
makes us beings at the mercy of a mysterious law of providence. 
Indeed, the divine foreseeing of providence has necessarily to 
involve efficacious actions. Luther, in disagreement with the 
traditional teaching, has in a certain sense taken away the barriers 
dividing the human from the divine, the finite from the infinite. 
He saw in life an unceasing theophany. Any ecclesiastic media- 
tion has been taken away, the divine and the human slide into 
each other. We are nothing but the continuous realization of 
God’s being; even sin may be said to be divine. From this 
standpoint, it is easy to realise the deep connection between the 
Lutheran theology and modern idealistic philosophy of Protestant 
Germany. Luther professed his faith in a transcendent God, 
but more or less consciously he lingered over immanentism. 

To Luther, contingence is but our inability to grasp the 
inner and infallible reason of things. “ Everything which 
happens, even if it seems contingent to us, is in reality necessary 
if we look from God’s standpoint.” For God’s will is always 
necessary. The notion of contingence is born of our limitation 
in understanding. It is a pure illusion. Truly every action of 
ours is what is necessarily worked by God in us. Life and 
history are nothing but divine activity projecting itself in time. 
Only God is free, Luther concludes, because he only can do and 
undo, will and not will. Divine omnipotence cannot coexist 
with human liberty. 


“ Omnipotentiam vero Dei voco, non illam potentiam, qua multa non facit 
quae potest, sed actualem illam, qua potenter omnia facit in omnibus.” 


Luther’s anthropology reveals itself here in all its dismaying 
pessimism. A clear dichotomy there exists between flesh and 
spirit. Everything which is carnal is fundamentally evil. Between 
God and Satan there is no medium. Using a graphic picture, 
Luther compares man to a beast of burden on which God or 
Satan rides. Erasmus, on the contrary, clever humanist and 
historian, feels the necessity to keep a balanced position in 
the problem. Historical Christianity, acutely remarks Erasmus, . 
swings necessarily between two antithetic positions which are 
those of Pelagius and Augustine. Even in taking up Augustine, 
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the Church was compelled to put into his doctrine some 
Pelagianism. In fact, if the latter would destroy a genuine 
soteriology, the former, driven to its extreme conclusions, 
destroys the true value of human ethics. By over-emphasizing 
one of the two antithetic terms, we break down the equilibrium 
on which the organized Christian tradition stands. Luther 
broke it. If God, says Erasmus, works directly in us through 
the imputation of Christ’s merits, the whole world’s grace 
is bound up within the boundaries of each individual soul, and 
the ecclesiastical function is automatically suppressed. Erasmus 
refused energetically to take part in the awful revolution raised 
by Luther. “ Always and at any time I avoid allying myself 
to Luther, always submitted to the Catholic discipline, I bow to 
its verdict.” He trusts that the revolution would quickly 
subside and, borrowing from Tertullian the argument based on 
prescription, he vindicates for the Church the possession of its 
liberty. 


VI 


The Lutheran propaganda could not do without the help 
of the princes, without whose backing, as Melanchthon wrote 
in 1529, Reformation would have undergone the same destiny 
as Plato’s laws which are only written down and held up in his 
philosophic treatises. When this abnormal experience tried 
to embody itself in an ecclesiastical organization, which cannot 
exist without ethic discipline and a positive law, Reformation 
was driven to what was its strength, but at the same time its 
slavery. Its allegiance, namely, to the State. Luther, who 
realized within himself a tremendous dualism between the law 
and his own weakness, affirms our critic, should have logically 
denied all religious life. On the contrary, he tried to justify 
his freedom from the moral law, and he deceived himself in 
thinking that to be righteous as far as religion is concerned, 
it was not necessary to be righteous as far as morality is con- 
cerned, since man meant to him to be sinner by the very nature 
of his soul on account of original sin. To Luther, then, 
political values and religious ones tread on widely different 
paths. If by chance they come into conflict with each other, 
then the religious man has to give place to the political. In 
this way Luther, in the very name of moral and religious 
principles, withdrawing from religious control the political 
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sphere, invested the State with autonomy even in the sphere 
of morality. His conception, therefore, of political life involved 
a germ of state-idolatry. 

According to Luther, the Church is not bound by external 
disciplinary links; it springs off from the free and invisible 
participation of the soul in the one message of salvation. Outside 
this experience, therefore, it is useless to look for any visible 
hierarchy. Luther thus by stripping the Church bare of its 
proper characteristics, transplanted automatically the super- 
natural into the sphere of those institutions which Christian 
tradition had subordinated to the Church. Thus Luther gave 
the State the right to set itself up as the unique source of human 
ethics, and to free itself from any possible control. Paul and 
the primitive Christians had framed into a kind of a mystical 
hierarchy the constitutive elements of human nature. Luther, 
on the contrary, setting the flesh against the spirit as realities 
unable to be harmonized into a visible and disciplined religious 
society, has automatically given the upper hand and the most 
absolute claims to politics. Whereas from Paul’s attitude the 
universal Church was born, from Luther’s doctrine the dissolving 
element came forth to crumble to pieces the Christian society 
and to concentrate the ethical values in the State’s hands. This 
naturally is but the consequence which lay hidden in Luther’s 
1520 programme. “ Cuius regio illius est religio.” Luther, by 
denying the claims of the visible Church, was fatally driven 
to attribute a sacred character to the State in contradiction with 
the traditional teaching. The conception of the absolute ethical 
State may have its origin in Luther. At any rate, Luther acknow- 
ledged the lawfulness of the lay power to interfere with the 
ecclesiastical administration. In this lies the whole drama of 
modern civilization. Zwingli himself regretted that Luther 
stopped half-way and that he allowed the princes to do what the 
Curia did and that he had lost the sense of proportion. He says 
to Luther: ‘ Thou settest thyself against the Curia to lean — 
against thy princes, thou hast betrayed the gospel.” It started 
the beginning of a discord between the Germans and the Swiss 
Reformers. 

To-day we are witnesses of the tremendous crisis of 
Luther’s message. The Church of Germany to-day leans towards 
an absorption into the ethical State. Luther started a vigorous 
attack against the contaminations (and such they were) of the 
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Church, but on freeing the Church from an external magistracy. 
he enslaved it. The Church being once freed from its visibility, 
would have been an easy prey of political greed and State’s 
monopoly. Instead of freeing the Church from the world, | 
Luther will give the world a better opportunity to enslave the 
Church. Neither will he prove successful in saving the Lutheran 
Church from being absorbed into the chasm he opened. 


VII 


It can’t be said that the Catholic society was able to under- 
stand the tremendous danger into which the Lutheran message 
was pushing the Catholic discipline and patrimony. The whole 
of the Roman organization did not react as quickly and as 
adequately as the danger would have required. When the 
breakdown of Christianity comes to its utmost consequences, 
Latin Catholicity will produce out of itself most outstanding 
figures of heroes. Orthodoxy will be prone to assume a more 
definite and rigid shape to get over any possible danger of further 
dissolution, but the resistance drawn up by such orthodoxy 
will not by any means be an overwhelming one. 

Truly Christianity may be called a series of Reformations, 
since it was always in need of reformers from its very beginnings. 
St. Paul is the first reformer in the history of Christianity. He 
himself in the face of one-sided interpretations of the Christian 
message, trying to shape it into a legalistic conception, proclaimed 
the universality of the Gospel. He gave the Magna Charta to a 
Christian society by constituting a Church. Marcion in the 
second century, St. Augustine in the fourth, even scholasticism 
‘may be said to have attempted and proclaimed a Reformation. 
Yet all the efforts of reformation which emerged during the 
Middle Ages were apt to be absorbed more or less by the 
official authority of the Church. In such a way the spirit of 
reformation caused a new attitude, within the boundaries of the 
Christian society, and its efforts were not lost. But when official 
Christianity reached the highest pitch of its expansion and power, 
and Europe lay at the foot of the pontiff, a strange phenomenon 
took place. The attempts of reformation were such that the 
Church proved unable to absorb them. Rather she thrust them 
out. Attempts of reformation were realized by the “ spirituali 
italiani”, but they were stifled by the Church, which turned 
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them into pure monastic orders. The sixteenth century Reforma- 
tion met with a worse destiny. It was not absorbed by the Church. 
She repudiated it with the dreadful result of a deeper breakage 
in the unity of Christendom. The Church was not able to absorb 
the spirit of the Reformation. In the face of the Reformation, the 
papacy took an unforgiving attitude in spite of eminent Church- 
men, foremost amongst whom was Cardinal Contarini who 
tried to absorb that part of the Reformation which seems in 
agreement with the central traditions of the Catholic religion. 
The attempt was in vain. Contarini, very learned in theology 
and in patristic literature, belonged to that current of the 
“spirituali”. These assumed towards the message of the 
Reformation a rather benevolent attitude. 

It may be asked whether in the doctrine of justification 
as schemed by Luther there was nothing capable of being woven 
into tradition and able to satisfy at the same time the mystico- 
individualistic tendency the Lutheran message was so pregnant 
with. The “ spirituali ” thought that there was such a possibility. 
Should this have prevailed, this new doctrinal strain would, in 
all probability, have led the Church of Rome and the Counter- 
Reformation the other way round. 

Contarini held a twofold justification, the inherent one, 
investing, purifying and transforming our nature and Christ’s 
justification which is a pure gift given to us. A short scheme of 
this theory is to be found in the letter about justification edited 
by Hunermann. 


“ Promissio Dei, cui firmiter credit ac propterea fidem concipit, est, ut inquit 
beatus Thomas in prima secundae, quod Deus remittat peccata et iustificet impium 
per mysterium Christii—Ipse enim est factus auctor salutis omnibus credentibus 
in eum. . . . Nihilominus non redditur iustificatio et sanctificatio operibus, ut 
Paulus inquit, ut in locis innumeris dicit beatus Augustinus et Thomas in prima 
secundae expresse, sed debetur fidei, non quod mereamur iustificationem per fidem 
et quia credimus, sed quia accipimus eam per fidem. . . . Hi Protestantes appellant 
apprehensionem non ea significatione quae pertinet ad cognitionem intellectus, 
sed significatione. . . . qua scilicet illud dicimus apprehendere, quo pervenimus 
et quod post mortem nostram attingimus. Attingimus autem adduplicem iustitiam, 
alteram nobis inhaerentem, qua incipimus esse iusti et efficimur consortes divinae 
naturae et habemus charitatem diffusam in cordibus nostris, alteram vero non 
inhaerentem, sed nobis donatam cum Christo, iustitiam inquam Christi et omne 


= meritum. Simul tempore utraque nobis donatur et utrumque attingimus per 
dem.” 


It was nothing but a simple effort at the dawning of the 
Counter-Reformation to meet the need of the Reformation, 
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and avoid the tremendous consequences of splitting up of 
Christianity, the diplomatist had foreseen. This doctrine, 
undoubtedly, was a hazardous effort to save the meritorious 
value of the works strictly bound up together with the inner 
experience of faith. It claims to be strictly Pauline. The | 
Pauline clause, faith working through love, wiotis di ayamns 
évepyounerm, is over and over again called forth by Contarini. 

Rome felt upon herself the necessity of withstanding the 
Reformation by defining her anthropological and soteriological 
doctrines; a great wall of defence against Luther’s individualism. 
In the council of Trent the Jesuit conception of salvation got’ 
the upper hand. The decree about justification “de justi- 
ficatione ” is a pattern of concise theological statement. It lays 
down the wall of partition between the two Christian denomina- 
tions. Since it was proclaimed, on January 13th, 1547, a gulf 
separates Catholicism and Protestantism in western civilization. 
A chasm lies between the two standpoints. Tradition’s function 
was not still organically and definitely worked out into a scheme 
till the Counter-Reformation. It was just during this period 
that the Church of Rome had the opportunity to determine 
in its councils the meaning and the bearing of tradition in the 
religious Christian development. 

Buonaiuti in his book on The Church of Rome traces the 
causes of this cleavage to its origin. According to him, the 
sources lie, not only in the rebellious monk, as Buonaiuti delights 
to call Luther, but also in the attitude the Church of Rome was 
assuming in the face of the ever-returning events. The official 
Church, stiffened already in its traditional ideas, and fearing 
an outburst of enthusiasm and spontaneity, chose to resort to 
Aristotle’s metaphysics and to its tool, the Inquisition. It meant, 
however, more serious danger for the Church. As a matter of 
fact, he affirms elsewhere, it may be said that both Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation came out of the same scholastic 
philosophy, which rapidly developed different orientations, 
out of which the most antagonistic spiritual attitudes arose. 

Buonaiuti refuses to call the movement brought forth in the 
sixteenth century a true Reformation. Francis of Assisi, 
Joachim of Flores and Peter Waldo, are to Buonaiuti the only 
three Reformers; the three figures whose aim was to bring 
Christianity to its real primitive spirit. They profess that the 
gospel of Christ has to be preached only through the army of 
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love. The Church, however, did not accept their reformation. 
It was only natural in a time in which the Church, represented 
by Innocent III, could not feel herself possessed with the 
spirit of St. Francis. But having broken her own programme 
by rejecting St. Francis’ reformation, the Church had to undergo 
the German one. She, by smothering the genuine spirit of 
Francis and by turning his social message into a religious order, 
was unfortunately caught by such a storm that even to-day 
the whole of civilization is suffering from it. 

A new era seems to dawn to-day; new forces and thoughts 
are hammering out the shape of things to come. The attitude 
of German Protestantism towards Rome nowadays differs 
widely from that of a century ago. An impetus of a fresh aspira- 
tion to reunion and peace seems to burst out from the chaos into 
which European civilization was thrown by the world wide war. 
Germany to-day in revoking Luther’s figure has set aside its 
dithyrambic lyrism. She seems rather to be engaged in a deep 
self-examination and drawing a balance-sheet of its profit 
and losses during the four centuries of separation. 

All denominations to-day crave for unity. Stockholm and 
Lausanne conferences would be real ecumenical ones if Roman 
representatives would partake in them. When in 1541 
Melanchthon and Contarini strove to bring about a form of 
concordat to save Christendom from an awful breakdown, it 
was Luther who prevailed over Melanchthon that he should not 
yield. To-day it is Rome which does not want to yield. But it 
is not any compromise or made-up reconciliation that is required. 
When at the setting of the Roman Empire, the various religious 
faiths tried a reconciliation into a great syncretism, it meant 
death to them. For syncretism betrays an inborn weakness. 
The historical process of Christianity is undergoing a much 
deeper crisis than ever. The crisis is in the very spirit of 
Christianity, it lies at its very roots, and we may ask ourselves 
what will survive of this disruption of our Churches. Had we 
Christian faith, we would bring forth and work out that deepest 
Christian unity embodied in Augustine’s words: “ Let us 
acknowledge one another, brothers, in God and in Christ, for 
where the love of God abides there are Christians and there is 
the true only Church.” It is the consciousness of being one in 
Christ which is required to-day above all. 
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Vill 
From what has been said, one thing emerges crystal clear. 


It is the new effort of the whole of Christendom in its best streams — 


to realize a reunion which may fulfil Christ’s hearty desire “ ut 
unum sint”. Buonaiuti’s corporate idea is undoubtedly a great 
achievement in the new consciousness of Christendom, and has 
to be widely utilized. It is worthy, indeed, of being widely 
spread and disseminated. The Roman schismatic attitude and 
the one-sided, or too short-sighted Protestantism need very 
badly a common platform upon which they can meet and find a 
way of understanding in a real Pan-Christian or ecumenical 
experience. Deep and wide is in Buonaiuti the consciousness 
of this need. It is the keynote of all his books, and the splendid 
lyrism of his ideas is all stamped with the corporate note. His 
vast knowledge of the religious development in history, and 
of the working out of Christianity in the general plan of the 
religious activity in mankind, enables him to see and to under- 
stand the need of an ecumenical Christianity, which is not a 
mechanical approach of half-dead denominations living on the 
relics of their past tradition, but the outburst of a Christian 
spirit which we call revival. This is, indeed, one of those 
Christian, truly evangelic values of which Buonaiuti is a herald 
and an upholder. 

His idea of salvation, however, to be realized only through 
a corporate life, is not in contradiction with the kernel of Luther’s 
experience, according to my views. Buonaiuti’s experience is 
rather a complement and a higher fulfilment of Luther’s experi- 
-ence when we divest it of its unessential elements and weave 
it into thé scheme of the genuine experience of St. Paul. In the 
light of religious history, and of Christianity especially, a full 
corporate life would undoubtedly put Christianity along the 
genial lines of Erasmus’ experience and programme. 

On the other hand, we cannot accept medievalism. In 
the light of a sound criticism this would be impossible. 
Medievalism has had its day, and it is useless to cry over times 
already gone by. The solution of the problem depends rather 
on what we understand to be the essence of Christianity. What 
is the essence of Christianity? In agreement with George 
Tyrrell, though he is the greatest of all modernists, I do believe 
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that the essence of Christianity is to be found in Catholicism, 
as well as in those evangelic bodies which get hold of Christ 
and make him the centre of their life. ‘“ In Catholicism we find 
(says George Tyrrell in his Christianity at the Cross Roads), 
amid many accretions, no doubt, but in a scarcely altered form, 
all the leading ideas of Jesus as determined by the steady 
progress of criticism towards impartial objectivity,” and again, 
‘“‘ Whatever Jesus was, He was in no sense a Liberal protestant 
.... All that makes Catholicism most repugnant to present 
modes of thought derived from Him. ... The difficulty is not 
Catholicism but Christ and Christianity. So far as other Christian 
bodies are true to Christ, they are faced by the same problems 
as are modernists.” 

A further, if not less important, point at stake, in the present 
state of things, lies in the struggle between the claims of 
authority as held by the Roman Church and the claims of 
personality as held by extreme Protestantism. Here also we 
have to realize that “‘ The rights of authority and the rights of 
personality; the development of the community and the develop- 
ment of the individual are not conflicting but complementary 
ideas ” (Tyrrell). Christendom’s chaotic state to-day is due in 
large measure to this conflict aroused by misunderstanding 
and by the one-sided developments worked out in our organized 
Churches. Protestantism has forgotten one side of the religious 
life, Roman Catholicism has forgotten the other. 

We hope, however, that the broken principle of unity and 
authority may be one day restored. Although Protestantism is 
weakened by division, the forces of its personality are there ready 
to be organized and focused. Out of such rich material a new 
world can come. While the Roman Church, with its system of 
centralization that makes the Pope the sole and only responsible 
personality in the Church, has declared an uncompromising 
attitude towards Liberalism or progress, Protestantism is entirely 
free from such a bias, and thus avoids that utter decay of interest 
in the welfare of the body on the part of passive and irrespons- 
ible members, which the Church of Rome may indeed complain 
of. On this ground, Protestantism can indeed hope for a new 
reformation on the line of Erasmus. This is what Buonaiuti 
looks for. 

Protestantism, however, is too young to be said to have 
fully found itself, but its vital spirit gives us great hope of a 
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vigorous and long career ahead of it. In its bosom there is 
nowadays brewing a new leaven of life, since its attitude is 
inspired by a deep consciousness of the fundamental unity of 
all the Christian bodies. In such a spirit, Protestantism can 
further the union of Christendom. Its aspiration, however, to . 
reconstruct, as it were, the mystical body of Christ is already 
being put into operation. Many are the efforts made by our 
contemporary Protestantism. The Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, and on Faith and Order, speak more 
loudly than words. A great achievement of Protestantism, 
moreover, lies in drawing the Eastern Church towards the 
Pan-Christian Movement. The evangelical revival in the 
Eastern Church—even within the boundaries of her tradition 
and autonomy—is one of the greatest tasks that Protestantism 
is carrying on. Efforts have not been made in vain indeed. 
Dr. Karl Barth, the world-famous theologian, on the 
problem of re-union, after having set forth the conditions 
necessary for the re-union of Christendom, says: “ It is beyond 
controversy that only through the satisfaction of these conditions 
could a living Church be led to unite with other Churches. But 
the conditions are plainly such as to make the union of the 
Churches a task which is so lofty and arduous beyond measure, 
a task of super-human magnitude. If these things are so,” he 
concludes, “‘then we do not evade the question concerning the task of 
Church union, we answer it in the only possible way, if we revert 
to the principle that in Christ alone this task is fulfilled, that his 
voice and summons alone can bring this union into being.” 
As far as I can see, the great theologian goes indeed to the heart 
and core of the vital problem; and the solution he brings forth 
is the only one and true solution that the problem can be given. 
Undoubtedly, the world to-day is sick for unity. Humanity 
for the first time in history seeks for a general understanding 
and desires to organize itself, as such all over the world. Men 
look for the “ Point fixe ” of Pascal, the whole of historical 
development claims almost inevitably human unity, in spite of 
any human instinct which puts us into a “ bellum omnium 
contra omnes”. But this deep contrast springing forth from 
the depths of our nature cannot be overcome but through 
religion, Christianity is the only doctrine which can achieve 
the synthesis between being and becoming, movement and 
immobility. It is a religion of action alone able to set in check 
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the ever-returning forces of disruption and dissolution wrought 
by our lower instincts. Doctrinal statements and formulas are 
certainly but a small contribution to the real union of Christen- 
dom unless they are vitalized and almost absorbed into a focus 
of a high mystical element which alone enables us to get over 
the deeply and widely different doctrinal positions. A startling 
example is given in a work recently issued, Revelation (edited 
by John Baillie, London, Faber & Faber), in which men such 
as Barth and Bulgakoff, Father d’Arcy, Bishop Aulen, Eliot 
and Orton, prominent representatives of conspicuous Christian 
denominations, try to explain each from his own standpoint 
the basic concept of revelation. This shows that no agreement 
can be possibly reached on a purely theological ground. Only 
an extra-theological element, viz. a powerfully mystical one, 
can be able to amalgamate and unify the scattered members of 
Christendom. It is the conception of the mystical Christ, 
projecting Himself throughout history. 

They say that we must return to the point of departure 
from which we have taken the wrong road. If the Middle 
Ages were essentially the era of spiritual and religious activity, 
says a Catholic writer, ought we not to feel more strongly the 
deeper affinities which draw us towards them, in spite of the 
modern epoch, if our chance of salvation lies in returning 
to spiritual and religious values and enter the “ New Middle 
Ages”? But we don’t see that there can be to-day any “ New 
Middle Ages” outside the deeply-felt consciousness of Christ 
in the individual as well as in the community. The New Middle 
Ages cannot be other to us but Christ in the power of His 
compelling personality. This, and only this, can associate 
men and women, and create the new ecclesiology on broader 
and far sounder basis. The genius of synthesis possessed by 
the Middle Ages and their sense of unity can be only re-created 
through Christ who is the true and only centre. And since no 
other sound basis can be found for a sound ecclesiology, we have 
to revert to the Pauline experience, Christ centred, faith centred 
and experimental as we find it expressed in Ephesians ii. 14 
and following. Indeed, in Christ alone, the walls of partition 
are broken down and we are reconciled to God in one body. 
In Him all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto a 
Holy Temple in the Lord. This consciousness, which all 
Churches should promote with all their might, can be the only 
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solid ground of unity. Such consciousness deeply realized 
in the Churches would, consequently, lead to a deeper under- 
standing to frame the corporate life of the faithful into those 
human traditions which are sometimes necessary scaffolding | 
and channels for a sounder eaeend and quicker propagation of 
the Christian message. 

Buonaiuti is the man whose soul is set on fire for the higher 
ideal of a united Christendom. His over-laying stress on the 
corporate idea perhaps makes him somewhat under-rate the 
absolute value of the individual. The Kingdom of God is cer- 
tainly a social fact, but it is also an individual one. Though the 
individual is but a tiny part, as it were, in the whole process of 
the Kingdom—and just because of this, the gospel views the 
individual destiny as rooted in the general plan of salvation— 
yet it is an essential part in as much as the Kingdom cannot 
be conceived without it. And this means, in other words, that 
the individual personality enjoys an absolute value. 

Yet it is true, the corporate life has been thrown into the 
shade by our Churches which forget that such a loss is fatal 
to Christendom and to civilization. Buonaiuti has a vivid con- 
sciousness of the unfortunate, actual position in Christendom 
to-day, and he, the thinker, and the brilliant writer, raises up 
his voice ringing with prophetical accents, to rescue this vital 
element of the Christian message from an awful wreckage which 
is ultimately the wreckage of our Christian civilization. He is 
an enthusiastic herald of two truths which are absolutely basic 
in Christian life and which bestow upon it a most firm outline; 
the antipagan attitude characteristic of any true Christian soul 
and the corporate life issuing in the marvellous creation of 
-Paul’s religious experience; the mystical body of Christ. This 
modern prophet who vindicates the values of the spirit and 
stands alone against proscription and persecution, is truly the 
triumphing voice of the spirit over brute matter. 

M. C. Casetta. 
Belfast. 


NATURAL RELIGIOUSNESS AND COGNITION OF 
GOD THROUGH REVELATION 


Wit our subject we are stepping into the spiritual contest of 
the Evangelical Churches in all lands. Not only in the Con- 
tinental but also in all English-speaking Churches the funda- 
mental problem of our Christian faith and the outset of all 
theological thinking has again come to the front: the problem 
of God’s revelation. Is this revelation alone and exclusively 
sufficient for us or must we assume still other things and 
authorities, in order to get a positive and reliable knowledge of 
God? Is Bishop Barnes right in saying: “ There are but two 
ways in which we can know Him. We can develop to the full 
all that is best within us and so strengthen the intuitions, on 
which faith in God’s goodness rests, or we can discover God’s 
nature from the Universe He has made”’ ? Or have we to confess 
with the fathers of our Reformation: there are not two ways 
of knowing God: the way of developing the best within us or 
of discovering God from the Kosmos, but there is only one way: 
to hear His self-revelation in the Book of Revelation, in the 
Holy Scripture? How will we perceive His revelation? Through 
God Himself ? Or are given in us, in our reason and conscience, 
the conditions, that make us able to become aware of the 
Revelation? With Professor Dooyeweerd at Amsterdam, in 
a review of the Ethics of Emil Brunner, we ask: “‘ Does the 
created world maintain a certain autonomy, independent of 
Christ the head of the regenerated humanity, or have we to 
find in Christ the true and unmatched root of the whole renewed 
Kosmos in all its parts?” According to the answer to this 
question will be our Christian thinking and acting, our work as 
pastor and as preacher. We shall therefore not labour in vain 
trying to examine thoroughly the problem of the Religio natu- 
ralis or Revelatar. 

These questions ask for a plain decision, and may in no | 
wise be befogged; of course, under the one condition, that we 
consider if in our Yes or No and how it is grounded. Even such 
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people who regret the way of discussion between Karl Barth. 


and Emil Brunner, the two most noted spokesmen in the 
debate on natural theology and revelation, have to thank them 
for the distinctness with which they have marked their positions. 
For our better understanding we must ascertain firstly: what is 
the meaning of each notion? and secondly: if in our question 
a co-ordinating “ And” be possible, can any bridge lead us 
from the one notion to the other? For a decisive answer we have, 
before all, to inquire of the Bible about the possibility and reality 
of a natural religiousness and of a cognition of God resulting 
from it. 


I 


The notion “‘ Natural Religion ” is often used in the sense 
of a primitive, inferior religion. But it is not the purpose of the 
present essay to compare the different religions one with 
another. We use here that notion in the sense familiar to us 
since the protest our fathers have raised against the Romish 
doctrine of the theologia naturalis and the cognitio Dei naturalis. 
The discussion of our subject would be thrown into hopeless 
confusion if we forget but for a moment that in the spiritual 
wrestling of our times the notion “ natural religiousness ” 
aims at the supposed human capacity of attaining a true know- 
ledge of God under the guidance of reason, conscience, nature 
or history. Because Emil Brunner in his book Natur und Guade 
has not everywhere distinguished between the Christian cognition 
of God in nature and history and the cognition of God by the 
unregenerated man, whom the word of Christ has not yet reached, 
he has originated many misunderstandings. In opposition to 
him it must be clear, that the notion “ natural cognition of God ” 
comprehends the whole religious and theological cognition, 
of which our reason or our moral conscience is said to be capable. 
As soon as at this point the meaning of the words used by us is 
vague, we cannot understand each other, whilst even for our 
problem the proverb is true: “ Life’s battles must be fought to 
a finish,” and here we are placed before a vital question. Hence 
by “ natural religion and religiousness ” is meant any religion, 
in which man himself principally determines his relation to the 
Deity. What can the homo incurvatus, as Luther calls him, 
recognize and discern of God? Let us hear the answer the Bible 
has given us. 
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There can be no doubt about the fact, that the Bible in 
both its parts knows the existence of a divine revelation in 
nature and history and of a natural relation of man to God. We 
have but to read the psalms. However, we may not adduce the 
songs praising God’s work in nature as a testimony to natural 
cognition of God, as is often done, as if such statements bear 
witness to a natural knowledge of God. For the man who prays, 
ex. gr. the viiith psalm exalting the splendour of the canopy of 
heaven, has not concluded the glory of God from the mere 
existence of the moon and the stars, but has learned it for a long 
while from elsewhere. The same is true of psalms xix or civ 
and other places, especially in the book of Job with its mighty 
descriptions of the beauty and majesty of the Universe. These 
poets do not climb up to the cognition of the living God from the 
marvels they meet in the creation, but they adore the God who 
long ago had revealed Himself to their conscience and to their 
heart. Knowing his hand and his ways, they see his glory in the 
things of nature and history. Instead of being records of a 
natural religiousness and of a natural cognition of God, such 
testimonies are uttered by men who with firm faith in the 
Lord our Creator reflect on his doings. Nowhere does the Bible 
support the opinion that those prophets and poets from the 
sunbeams, or from the ups and downs of life had learned, that 
there is a living God. The glorification of the Creator in the 
Old Testament is no proof of the existence of a natural know- 
ledge of God. 

On the other hand, we shall not deny the fact that the 
Scripture in its first part, too, is well acquainted with such a 
thing as natural religiousness, the existence of which it does 
not conceal. In the first commandment, “‘ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before Me”, is obviously presupposed, that there 
are people who know other gods, about which they have 
obtained information by their reason or their imagination. The 
Bible does not call in question the reality of such a natural 
relation to deities, but the question is, if the biblical writers 
would admit that there she true and living God is referred to. 
We bear in mind how the prophet Isaiah judges of this natural 
religiousness, cf. xl. 18-24. 

In addition, the Scriptures never contest that natural 
religiousness can display a very impressive form. Paganism 
has also its wisdom and its beauty. In characterizing the King 
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Abimelech, of Gerar, Genesis, in its xxth chapter, sketches 
his noble religiousness, but does by no means favour the idea 
that the religion of the king is knowledge of the living God. 
Or what we read in Daniel of King Nebuchadnezzar allows us 
an insight into the opinion of the Bible upon the doubtlessly — 
estimable piety of this king, “the head of Gold”, as Daniel 
calls him. Between Ais relation to God and that of the prophet 
an abyss yawns across which no bridge can be thrown. Natural 
religiousness may have high ideals, but it is impossible for it 
to exceed the human sphere and to attain God. Not before the 
king had learned from the words of Daniel, to be afraid of the 
Holy One, did he begin to discern the Eternal. 

As a matter of course, the existence of a natural religion is 
presupposed in the Old Testament. ‘‘ Among the gods there is 
none like unto Thee ” (Ps. Ixxxvi); but David continues pro- 
phesying: “All nations shall come and worship before thee, 
O Lord,” in other words: they must leave their former habits. 
The natural man will never draw near to God except by 
a peravociv, by a change of heart and mind without reserva- 
tion. In the Old Testament we meet everywhere the contrast 
of nature and revelation, of the relation to the deity being possible 
to the natural man but being in reality only a relation to the idols, 
and of the relation to God which God Himself starts and regulates 
by his own revelation. The idea is decisively rejected, that 
natural religion might be a passage to the true faith, a door, 
perhaps a very small door, to a real cognition of God, or even 
that God’s revelation should be thought as improvement of and 
supplement to natural religion. Isaiah did never hope the 
Egyptians would finally get knowledge of God by reasonable 
thinking, but he promises: “the Lord will make himself 
recognizable to Egypt” (xix. 21 literal translation). Of a 
knowledge of God as the historical psychological result of our 
religious capacity, the Old Testament has taught us nothing. 


II 


Will we find in the New Testament a fundamentally 
divergent attitude to our problem? The apostles, especially 
St. Paul and St. John, were living in a richly flourishing religious 
world and had daily plenty of occasion of studying and comparing 
the manifold religions of their age one with another, from the 
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most primitive worship to the sublimest religious philosophy. 
What have they learnt from what their eyes had seen? Could 
they discover in the representatives of heathenism in the temples 
of Ephesus and in the class-rooms of Athens points of contact, 
from which by quiet and logical reflexion we may reach the 
cognition of the living God? Is there an immediate way from 
human thinking to God? 

Summarizing St. Paul’s sermon to the pagans at Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 15), St. Luke testifies that God suffered all nations 
to walk in their own ways and nevertheless left not himself 
without witness. His gifts are seen by all people and we all are 
living by his benefits. Just as in the Psalms and prophetic 
writings the reality of a divine revelation in the natural and moral 
sphere is not contested. But, and that is the point, St. Paul 
calls that religiousness significantly “ vanities”, ra from 
which his hearers must turn to the living God by a radical 
separation. The apostles do not mean that their hearers stand 
in need of enlightenment and explanation, but of the call to 
repentance and conversion. Not: you have to continue your 
education! but: repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand! The messengers of Christ refer to the hitherto prevailing 
notions only in order to induce the hearers to change their ideas. 
In no way are these notions considered as starting points for the 
new doctrine they teach at Lystra. The actual fact of God’s 
revelation in nature and history does not include the subjective 
possibility of getting knowledge of God by virtue of our reason. 
Natural revelation makes us rather inexcusable before God. 
As Calvin has remarked: “ Faith does not result from observa- 
tion of heaven and earth but from hearing the Word of God.’’ 

Likewise the famous sermon at the Areopagus of Athens 
(Acts xvii) is only following up what St. Luke tells us in his 
account of the address at Lystra. St. Paul faces his hearers as 
a preacher of conversion, not as a teacher of philosophy, united 
with his disciples on a common basis of thought. Superstition, 
fear of demons, is their religious frame of mind, he believes. 
As to their cognition of God, they have made it known themselves 
by the altar with the inscription: ‘To the unknown God”; 
that inscription which expresses in the most affecting manner 
the entire despair of paganism and the confession, that men 
possess no light on God. In Athens as at Lystra, St. Paul has 
maintained his opinion that the cognition of God does not start 
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from human religiousness but is opposed to it. He sees no. 
connecting link between Greek piety in spite of noble words and 
deep intuitions and the cognition of God. As the great tragedy 
of Hellenism terminates in the satyric drama and its philosophy 
in scepticism, so its religion in the Eleusinian mysteries. The 
sermon at the Areopagus is rooted in the persuasion that 
neither our natural knowledge of God nor our searching desire 
for God can lead us but to the cry for the unknown God. Natural 
religiousness is not a preparation to faith in the living God, 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What the apostle has taught in his missionary witness to 
the Gentiles, we read also in the epistles to the Christian churches. 
In Romans i. 20 the reality of a universal revelation does not 
mean that cognition of God will be its result. Indeed God’s 
revelation in nature and history is surely a witness of his divine 
power and eternal Being, but through their knowledge of God 
men have not been induced to recognize Him as the one and real 
God. In their considerations they have attained nothing else 
than a vain idea, and their foolish heart has persevered in the 
darkness. Their idea of God becomes an illusion. In place of 
being a locus classicus for the possibility and reality of natural 
cognition of God, St. Paul in Romans i. 20 maintains just the 
reverse: “‘ They changed the glory of the uncorruptible God 
into an image like corruptible man.” Natural religiousness 
cannot pass the boundaries of nature. Even in its most excellent 
representatives humanity is over and over again falling back 
below that line. The world of paganism with its idolatry was 
the striking proof to the apostle that men are never capable of 
recognizing God by the power of their reason or imagination. 
We are not a piece of wood nor a stone; we have eyes to see 
what can be seen of God’s invisible being; we have, according 
to Romans ii, xiv, a conscience with its moral judgments, to 
discriminate between good and bad, a reminiscence of the law 
God has written in our heart; we should be able to recognize 
the Almighty, if as Calvin declares, “‘ Adam integer stetisset”’. 
But because we are placed before this irreversible event of Adam’s 
disobedience it is impossible, that any form of human religious- 
ness becomes the root of a real knowledge of God, that is to say 
of the one true God and father of our Lord. As long as we do not 
Know this God, we have not at all recognized Him. Neither the 
religiousness of the Jew boasting of his Bible, nor the religiousness 
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of the Heathen desiring to approach the Deity by his reason 
or his imagination, is an introduction to the cognition of God. 
Both are sitting in the darkness, both must turn their back to 
their natural religion. 

We shall see this still clearer if we bear in mind the situation, 
in which Jesus and His apostles saw humanity outside the special 
revelation through God’s Word and Spirit. Dead in trespasses 
and sins, without God and without hope in this world, children 
of wrath by nature, worshipping idols and not knowing God— 
like that St. Paul depicts our natural religiousness. Our own 
wisdom believes God’s revelation to be folly, ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth. From his per- 
sonal unforgettable experience the apostle was convinced that no 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Spirit. In 
this persuasion St. Paul agrees entirely with the testimony of 
his Master in the gospel of St. Matthew: “‘ That no man knoweth 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal Him.” In St. John we hear, that “ except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God”. Jews and Gentiles 
have but one way to the Father: faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Setting aside the faith in Christ we may perhaps recognize a 
cov, a fasciuosum and tremendum, but nowise the living 
God. St. Paul was well acquainted with the monotheism of 
Jewish-hellenistic philosophy and saw how excellently this god 
of the philosophers felt at home in the pantheon of his age without 
disturbing his competitors. Therefore Christ’s messengers 
have been preachers of faith, because nothing else but faith 
in Him recognizes God’s revelation in His creating and redeeming 
work. What results from human reason or from a so-called 
religious Apriori is an aspect of human thought, not divine 
revelation, as Dr. E. W. Camfield said in his book, Revelation 
and the Holy Spirit. 

The authors of the Bible do not hurry past God’s revelation 
in nature and history with closed eyes. On the contrary, they 
respect that revelation, but they cannot value it as an independent 
source for the cognition of God nor as master whose lessons 
we have to learn before we are promoted in the class of faith. 
Not before we have heard the Word God Himself speaks, does 
His hand in nature and history become visible to us. Our 
mistake is not attributable to the attempt to read God’s thoughts 
in the book of nature and history, but to the idea that we can 
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read them without His own interpretation given us in His 
Word. Cognition of God by nature and cognition of God by 
revelation are in the Bible not allies but opposed one to another, 
not two lines of approach to God, which must somehow be made 
to converge on the same point. Revelation proves all natural. 
knowledge of God as foolishness making us enter a new world, 
new in its substance, in its content, in its goal. 


Ill 


But can it not be that the revelation is only a supplement 
to our natural cognition of God in the sense that the one appeals 
to our reason, the other to our faith? Forms of orthodoxy of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century took this course, finishing 
in rationalism and in merely philosophical speculations. Both 
Romish and Protestant scholasticism, the idealistic emptying 
and the romantic obscuration of the Gospel and, last but not 
least the political caricature of the Christian religion, have 
as their common root the presupposition that the knowledge of 
God by revelation makes complete what we more or less im- 
perfectly know by reason or sentiment or intuition. Since the 
Roman doctrine: “ gratia non tollit naturam sed _perficit,” 
had secretly or frankly invaded the Evangelical theology, a 
petrifying virus was inoculated into its heart. Our Reformers 
knew perfectly well, why they fought with such firmness against 
the assertion that natural religion and theology hold a legitimate 
place in the Christian Church. According to Martin Luther, 
the Gospel is a judgment on all human religion, for by the first 
commandment, within which the Christian faith is comprised, 
our Creed is severed from all other creeds. Luther often expressed 
_ his amazement at many lofty utterances of natural religiousness 
among the heathen and in Islam, but he protests at the same time 
with all energy that there is no direct way from man to God, 
because such a directness would invalidate the Incarnation of 
the Word, of the Logos. It belongs to the essence of natural 
religion, as Luther has clearly recognized, that the sinner at 
the bottom of his heart desires to settle his relation to God 
according to his wishes and his understanding. Natural religion 
may follow the moral or the eudemonistic line, at all events it 
is religion of man, religion of myth, i.e. of the Law, or as Luther 
defined: religio hominis non Dei. . 
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The Reformer of Geneva did not teach a doctrine different 
from that of the hero of Wittenberg. Peter Barth had indeed an 

task revealing the misconstruction of Emil Brunner, who 
called up John Calvin as compurgator for his theologia naturalis; 
more particularly as Brunner himself was forced to make many 
restrictions of his conjectures and even to declare verbatim: 
“Only the Christian partaking of the revelation in Christ has the 
true natural knowledge of God.” Calvin’s remark on the glori- 
fication of God by the creation and on the existence of a semen 
religionis in natural man is in no way connected with theologia 
naturalis, considering that he has expressly qualified this semen 
religionis as the parent of rankly growing weeds. The cognition 
of God in heathenism is in Calvin’s eyes nothing more than 
“vaga et erratica de unmine opinio”. The objections Peter 
Barth has raised against Brunner, and the arguments on the 
problem of natural theology in Calvin, W. Niesel has recently 
explained to us in his new book Die Theologie Calvins will, 
it is to be hoped, put an end to attempts to evolve a theologia 
naturalis from Calvin’s writings. The Reformer avoided the 
fault of the revivalist theology in the nineteenth century, that 
forgot the creative work of God in nature and history, restricting 
the attention especially to God’s redeeming work. But he avoided 
also the fault of Romanism and Humanism, that considered 
knowledge of God as fruit out of a natural cognition of God. 
Calvin did not withdraw from the question of the humanistic 
philosophy respecting God’s revelation to the Gentiles. In 
his answer he referred to the fact that there never was a revelation 
of God among Jews and Gentiles setting aside Jesus Christ, 
because His person is not a historical phenomenon amid other 
persons, but possesses decisive importance for all times and 
nations. Here we observe with the utmost clearness the focus 
of Calvin’s whole piety and thinking: Jesus Christ, the absolute 
and exclusive revelation of God. The God-consciousness of the 
natural man, Calvin fully admits, may not be confounded with 
real cognition of God, which is always cognition of the triune 
God. With the humanists of his age Calvin had the same experi- 
ence as St. Paul had at Corinth with “ the wise man after the 
flesh’: ‘‘ not many are called.” Whether our knowledge of 
the Deity be cognition of God or of the idol, becomes evident to 
Calvin as soon as we face the question of the Holy Trinity. 
If we have not recognized God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
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Ghost: ‘“‘ nudum et inane dumtaxat Dei nomen sine vero 
Deo in cerebro nostro volitat.”’ 


IV 

It is exceedingly interesting to notice how Calvin’s friends 
have accepted his judgment on the natural knowledge of God: 
appreciation of the divine revelation in nature and history, high 
esteem of reason and conscience and reference to both; and at 
the same time the refusal of acknowledging a true fountain of 
revelation beside the revelation in the Word. In the noteworthy 
chapter of the commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by 
Martin Butzer, Calvin’s friend and teacher, with the inscription, 
“ An insit in philosophia, quod cum doctrina Pauli congruat ”, 
we meet the opinion that notwithstanding their polytheism 
many grand men of antiquity, in particular Plato, have had 
ideas, not very distant from Christian ideas. He mentions as 
such the faith in the creation and government of the world, in 
man as God’s image, even in the depravation of this image. But 
immediately Butzer himself prevents the rationalistic inter- 
pretation of these facts, making Christ the alone mediator of 
all truth and salvation, responsible for it. 

Butzer’s intimate co-worker at Strasburg, and very esteemed 
by Calvin was Wolfgang Capito. Otto Erich Strasser at Bern 
in his book La pensée théologique de Wolfgang Capiton dans les 
derniéres années de sa vie has impressively depicted the theological 
development of this distinguished man. As a matter of course, 
Capito avails himself of the arguments for God’s Being, from 
nature and reason. Yet Strasser cautions us against the tempta- 
_ tion of regarding Capito as one of the supporters of a theologia 
naturalis, since he subordinates in the end our whole natural 
knowledge of God to the testimony of the Bible. God must make 
Himself intelligible to men by His Word. 

Finally we remember Petrus Viretus, Calvin’s colleague 
and lifelong friend at Geneva. Nobody of his circle appears 
to be so remote from Calvin in that very question we have to do 
with. In his Instruction Chretienne he fills many pages linking 
one argument for God’s existence to another. But behind all his 
statements we meet the conviction that no rational argument can 
create a firm persuasion about the invisible God. Viretus gathers, 
ex. gr. eagerly, what human science is able to say in favour 
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of the immortality of the soul, and he finishes his arguments 
with the declaration: “ Although the philosophical arguments 
referring to the soul’s immortality are important, they can never 
truly convince us of our immortality, if God’s own witness in 
his Word does not convince us of it, and before all the testimony 
God Himself has given in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” 
When all is said, the theologia naturalis of Viretus is insignificant 
in comparison with the stress laid on the revelation in the Word. 
Like the other Reformers he too obeyed the rule of Christian 
theological thinking: “‘ Scriptura duce ac magistra.” 

We have not space to give full particulars on the wrong 
ways of the Evangelical theology, since in the age of protestant 
orthodoxy the locus de cognitione Dei naturali occupied a 
broader and broader room, and under the influence of philosophy 
since Cartesius man became more and more autonomous till 
his divinity was boldly proclaimed. In the beginning the assertion 
of the claims of human religiousness was still very bashful. 
In the Synopsis Leidensis edited a short time after the Synodus 
Dorolracensis the first sentence runs as follows: “‘ Theologia 
est iuxta nominis notationem, ut quibus placet, sermo Dei, 
vel potiur sermo de Deo, ut nos cessemus.” The authors of the 
Synopsis, Walaeus and Thysius, had not in the least the purpose 
of glorifying man. Nevertheless they meant theology as Sermo 
de Deo, no longer with Calvin Sermo Dei. God is no longer 
the subject of theology but only object of our thinking. Not the 
viva vox Evangelii has the sovereign rights in the house of 
theology; beside it the, at the first, lowly and then more and more 
loudly speaking voice of man, sounding finally above the other. 
Protestant theology became indeed a talk of men about God or 
what men thought to be God. 


Vv 


The striking proof of this deplorable condition of theology 
is its effort, by the famous three or four arguments for the 
existence of God, to contribute to the substantiating and certainty 
of faith, whereas such arguments were to the Reformers still 
mere articles of luxury, or in any case things of very secondary 
importance. Surely has our theology since Kant less triumphantly 
spoken of the virtue of natural theology. But the leaven of this 
mode of thinking is till to-day far from being swept out. In 
as much as our theologians are still really connected with the 
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Reformation holding to the Reformation understanding of the 
Gospel, they are everywhere forced to take back with the right 
hand what with the left they have conceded to natural theology. 
For instance, we remember but the late Adolf Schlatter, the 
renowned German theologian at Tuebingen. He may be right . 
in asserting that the Kosmos does raise in us the idea of infinity. 
Yet we must question, what Schlatter has obtained by his 
statement for the cognition of God or which starting-point for 
our faith he hopes to have gained by it. In continuing, he speaks 
of a certainty about God history is said to be able to afford. But 
hard by he assures us that certainty about God cannot be caused 
except by God alone, that therefore our conclusions from nature 
and history are but unreliable footholds. In spite of the Synodus 
Bernensis maintaining that all preaching of God without Christ 
is heathen preaching, Schlatter even thinks it possible to become 
aware of sin without Christ, taking this possibility for granted 
as founded in the human situation. But being about to explain 
the work of Christ, Schlatter is compelled to forget all he has 
said before, and to admit that our thoughts about God are dubious 
without Christ. Schlatter has found what all find who sustain 
faith in God by rational arguments: they cannot make it credible 
that the philosophy of the religious man leads him to a personal 
God, to One who is “ He”, and not “It”. Thinking in this 
way we shall hardly refute the reproach, that the Gospel and the 
Christian faith are in truth nothing more than a species, perhaps 
the highest species, of human religion. From this point of view 
Revelation has the task only of purifying the natural cognition 
of God, and we are again arrived at the Romish doctrine, that 
the pura naturalia, reason and will of the fallen man are still 
unhurt and that only the donum superadditum, the supernatural 
_ righteousness was lost. Schlatter’s way must end in a deadlock. 
I shall never forget how Martin Kaehler at Halle fifty years ago 
warned his students of the notion of a natural religion and natural 
revelation, qualifying these notions as being cross-eyed, 
“ schieleude Begriffe”’. He taught us not to have the desire 
nor the need of being dependent in our faith on considerations 
beside God’s revelation in Christ. 

Philosophy must try, from a general notion of religion 
or from a religious Apriori, to reach a positive result, and it is 
of no use disputing the correctness of its way. The Christian 
theologian cannot even take into account the possibility of this 
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way, starting on the axiom that cognition of the Eternal is 
cognition through faith alone and only exists where He reveals 
Himself, and exists only decause it has pleased God to reveal 
Himself.. There is no natural theology as praeambula fidei, 
and we do not know any motiva credibilitatis, on the strength 
of which our reason deems it fit, to acknowledge the existence of 
God. We have no other point of departure than God’s marvellous 
work: the faith, in which and through which God reveals 
Himself to us. With Agur (Prov. xxx. 3) we can but confess: 
“| neither learned wisdom, nor have the knowledge of the Holy. 
Who has ascended up into heaven or descended?” Our flying 
to heaven even with the aid of the best natural theology would 
but undergo the fate of Icarus. Either we approve the dogma 
of the Concilium Vaticanum: “ Deum naturali humanae 
rationis lumine e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse,” or the Gospel 
message: “no man cometh unto the Father, but by me; if 
ye had known me, ye should have known my Father also” 
(John xiv. 6-7). This word of Jesus does not reduce in value 
the book of Nature in the manner of Spiritualism, but mentions 
by name the one and only fountain of revelation, from which we 
gather a true knowledge of God. Rational thinking may also 
make use of God’s name, yet we ask: what does it mean by it? 
Jean de Saussure in his lecture on “ The interrelation of Theology 
and Secular Knowledge ”’, at the Fourth Calvinistic Congress, 
made us ponder on the fact: “‘ Le méme mot ’Dieu’ recouvre, 
pour la foi et pour la philosophie, deux contenus complétement 
différents.” 

On that account every real cognition of God is cognition 
through revelation, that is to say: through Christ, or there is 
no cognition at all. Likewise the effort of some theologians of 
our age, to have recourse to a so-called Theology of Creation 
and with the help of the first article of faith to reach a cognition 
of God without Christ, misses its aim and must fail. For con- 
fessing our faith in God the Father the first article objects at 
the outset to such an attempt. A Theology of the first article 
of the Apostolic Creed has no real foundation without the 
second and the third article. The Christian confessing God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost is asked to do more than is 
fair, if you expect him to contrive a Theology of the first article. 
We say with Calvin, that “ ex mundi conspecta patrem colligere 
non licet”. God’s footprints in creation are but undecipherable 
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signs, till God discovers Himself to our heart and mind in His 
only begotten Son, in the Word, which was with God. Because _ 
Calvin understood the language of natural religiousness and its 
high but vain hopes; he has time and again reminded the Church: 
“‘ad verbum inquam est veniendum! ” 

W. Kotruaus. 
Viotho (Westphalia), Germany. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE UNIVERSE AND 


Tue earliest religious reflection upon man’s total environment gave the Earth 
pride of place in the physical universe. With the advent of modern science that 
old notion was swept away as a product of human ignorance and egoism. The 
Earth, with al] that it contained, was reduced to insignificance in the presence 
of the bulk and vastness which surrounded it. But the conjectures of science, 
which were made to replace the early religious conception, are now shown by 
science itself to have been wider of the mark than that which they derided. True, 
if size were everything, the Earth might hide its head. But if organization and life 
and mind are more important than size, science is putting the Earth back to its 
old central place. It turns out that the early religious tradition was not so far wrong. 

That, on the whole, is the thesis of the volume under review. With knowledge 
and clearness and cogency, the author argues that a better understanding of the 
facts of nature tends now to reveal that the Earth, and the Earth alone in the 
physical universe, possesses that unique and complex organization which is fit to 
support life and therefore mind. From the peint of view of bare science, the universe 
is a freak, while the Earth is a still more extraordinary freak within the larger one. 
But freaks are facts and science will have to do something about getting a worthier 
name for them. Paley’s evidences of design may be out of date, but larger and 
surer evidences of design are now on the horizon of thought. 

The idea that other Ainds of life than that with which we are familiar may 
exist elsewhere in the physical universe is on a par with Alfred Russel Wallace’s 
suggestion that there may be other kinds of matter beyond our ken. It must now 
be abandoned. Terrestrial chemistry is known to be universal chemistry. The 
particular concatination of conditions, chemical and physical, in which corporeal 
life of any kind can exist, is to be found on the Earth alone. The exposition of this 
fact is the most convincing part of Dr. Clark’s book. 

It may be felt as a cosmic incongruity that this tiny Earth of ours should be 
more important than stars and island universes, which might thus appear to be 
meaningless. But Dr. Clark is not daunted by this problem. He hazards the sugges- 
tion, which is by no means a mere conjecture, that the whole physical universe 
is needed to give our Earth its unique capacity for sustaining life. If this is so, 
geocentric thinking has returned after a long absence. 

But all this in no way implies that the spiritual realm is tied to the existence 
of the Earth. The physical universe is but one aspect of the universe as a whole. 
Man’s mind is associated with his brain in mundane existence, but it does not 
follow that this association is permanent or unchanging. Still less does it follow 
that there is no Mind which is above the necessity to be associated with the physical. 
The Supreme Mind is transcendent to the universe. Else were the order of nature 
a freak and nothing more. It will be felt by those who are philosophically and 
theologically minded that here Dr. Clark might have made use of the immanence 
of God. But no doubt the chief desideratum for those who are still under the 
delusion that science provides the only avenue to truth is that the transcendence 
of God should be vindicated to them. And this is what Dr. Clark has done effectively. 


1 The Universe and God. By R. E. D. Clark. (Hodder & Stoughton). 75. 6d. net. 
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The last chapter of the book, on “The Problem of Evil To-Day,” contains much 
practical good sense, especially where it interprets evil as a challenge to man to 
ally himself with the beneficent forces of universal order. But, good ethics as this 
is, it hardly justifies the affirmation, which is not new, that this is “ the best of all 
possible worlds”. Even the physical world is not the best possible. No doubt it 
would be so if we could see it as God created it. But the world as we know it has 
been marred. Hence its need of redemption and hence, by God’s grace, the fact 
of redemption. What men most need, if they would play their part in bettering 
the world, is not so much moral counsel as a passionate appeal to accept God’s 
offered redemption. Moral advice by itself is futile. But Dr. Clark more than 
hints that he is aware of that. His book is a health-giving tonic to the not too 
healthy mind of to-day. 


New College, Edinburgh. Daniet Lamont. 


AMOR DEI? 


We have read this fascinating book with the greatest pleasure and profit. It is 
a sympathetic exposition of the intimate personal religion of St. Augustine, based 
mainly on his Expositions of the Psalms, his Homilies on St. Fokn and his Sermons. 
But no part of his work is neglected, and an overwhelming case is made for a 
real spiritual identity between the Philosopher of Cassiciacum and the Leader 
of the African Church. Changes there were, changes of emphasis. The confident 
intellectualism of Cassiciacum gave place to a heavier leaning upon the authority 
of Scripture. The ideal of the sapiens recedes as the early humanism yields to 
the sense of need, of Divine grace. But “ Christian ” hints appear in the earliest 
treatises; and in the latest the Philosophic vocabulary is still in use to describe 
the end and the way of Christianity. Philosophy is always the love of wisdom 
which is the Love of God inasmuch as Christ is the Wisdom of God. Beata vita 
is the end of all men and of the philosophers, and no less of Christianity, and 
consists in the pursuit and possession of the Summum Bonum, which is Veritas, 
Eternitas, Caritas, in one word, God. “ Mihi bonum est adhaerere Deo.” The 
Four Philosophic Virtues define the right relation to God, and thus amplify and 
explain the first great Gospel Commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God”. “Bonum’”’ calls forth “ Amor” which is the free will in action. 

But St. Augustine’s experience does not allow him at any time to take a 
light-hearted view of the moral life. The problem of evil always pressed him 
sore. Over against the Summum Bonum was there not a Summum Malum? 
And the problem remained when evil ceased to seem a metaphysical or physical 
entity and became “either sin or the punishment of sin”; sin being the choice 
of lower or temporal goods, and the love of them, in preference to or to the 
contempt of God. Love, therefore, is always the motive power, but two loves 
divide the self and divide society. “'Two loves made two cities, the heavenly 
and the earthly—Love of God to the contempt of self and love of self to the 
contempt of God.” On all this Mr. Burnaby has something illuminating to say, 
often strikingly stated, both with regard to the philosophic origins of the terminology 
and to the new Christian content read into it by St. Augustine. 

A most interesting feature of the work is its running controversy with the 
Swedish Barthian Dr. Nygren. In his recent Eros and Agape he contends that 
St. Augustine in mixing Hellenic Philosophy with Christianity had virtually 
reduced the Christian conception of Agape to the pagan Eros, the natural upward 
striving of the human spirit toward its “‘ Good”. Mr. Burnaby, we think, success- 
fully rebuts the charge, and, in a phrase which illuminates the whole controversy, 

1 Amor Dei. A Study of St. Augustine’s Teaching on the Love of God as the Motive 
of Christian Life. By John Burnaby. (Hodder & ghton, London.) ros. 6d. 
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bids us “ listen to the greatest disciple and profoundest critic of Plotinus”. On 
the other hand he cannot so easily dispose of the charge that St. Augustine’s 
religion is fundamentally self-seeking and self-centred. The idea of pure dis- 
interested Love of God only becomes central in the medieval and Reformation 
followers of the great doctor. Moreover, in spite of his great services to the 
only, Deus et anima”, from giving place to anything we can recognize as love 
of neighbour. Even almsgiving is regarded with the Pharisees and the Western 
Church generally from the selfish angle as a meritorious work. 

Mr. Burnaby is not without his polemical side. He has harsh words here 
and there for Luther, Calvin and Protestantism generally; and can even say, 
“The system which generally goes by the name of Augustinianism is in great 
part a cruel travesty of Augustine’s deepest and most vital thought”. In particular 
he dislikes the doctrine of Original Sin which, in certain uses of it, he is prepared 
to call “an invention of the devil”. Not indeed that he is a Pelagian, for the 
treatment of Pelagianism is as sound and wise as anything in the book. No more 
does he like the “horror of Predestination”. Like St. Augustine himself, Mr. 
Burnaby is probably nearer of kin to Plotinus than to the Bible. It is well known 
how hard St. Augustine found it to overcome his antipathy to the Scriptures. 
To begin with he could only make conscientious use of St. John’s Gospel and 
certain isolated Old Testament phrases superficially Platonic in character. With 
all his respect for Scripture authority, he could never read it without neoplatonist 

But he did read it, and accepted from it these two very doctrines in 
spite of their being wholly repugnant to his dominant philosophy. Just because 
he did so, and in the measure in which he did so, he is able to break away from 
his self-centredness and to point the way to a true theocratic faith. 


Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 
University of Edinburgh. 


DIE THEOLOGIE CALVINS! 


Tue lectures which form the basis of this book were delivered at the Confessional 
Church College at Elberstadt. They prove that when direct witness is dangerous, 
historical research in theology is an outlet of great value, the greater when a 
student’s passion of conviction centres upon a giant like John Calvin. His titanic 
proportions may be gathered from the host of “ one-eyed” solutions or keys to 
his theology, which have been propounded from time to time. Yet seriously there is 
but one master key to his position, and the name of it is Jesus Christ. This has 
been inspiration and result of Niesel’s study of his theology. 

Naturally the author does not wish to present a compendium of the final 
Institutio, in which Calvin has already presented his own theology in his own 
way. With a number of other contemporaries, some like-minded and others the 
reverse, he has penetrated deeply into the works of Calvin as a whole, and has 
achieved that sole justification for writing an interpretation of any author, a true 
understanding of his purpose. In consequence we possess in the work before us 
a most original Ca/vix commentary upon the Jnstitutio, an exceedingly reliable 
instrument to possess, since in spite of his productiveness the Reformer’s doctrine 
was almost unchanged i in essentials from 1536. The remarkable wholeness, the 
genuine “ system” which characterises the work of all the great Reformers, is 
due solely to the fact that their commentaries on Scripture preceded their dogmatic 
labours. Much of the theological aberration consequent upon the Renascence 


1 Die Theologie Calvins. By Wilhelm Niesel. (Minchen.) RM 6 (geb.), pp. 24. 
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has been due less to the upsurge of scientific theorising than to the laziness which 

shirked the primary exercises of faith, unceasing religious study of the content 
of Scripture. Should the good old spirit of the Reform return, Christian exegesis 

will require to revise its methods, and to cut out much commentary which, if 

interesting humanistically, is irrelevant religiously. It will have to return to the 

sense of Scripture as it was for the prophets and apostles, to the wholeness, to the 

basic integrity presented by the Jmstitutio as the crown of Calvin’s work. 

This wholeness, this integrity, is the very texture of these fascinating lectures. 
Nothing in theological study has given me more pleasure and illumination than 
to read them—pleasure, because in some of my views I was beginning to think 
myself a lonely dreamer; illumination, because knowledge of Calvin shows one, 
more and more, how dangerous it is to attribute theological originality to any 
save the very few. We must still say, in spite of works of genius in our time, that 
the first Reformers were the giants, the true Fathers of Protestantism. Much 
that has aroused and stimulated modern Reformed thinking and has gained the 
epithet “ original ”, is pure Calvin, and does not know it; Calvin and not Calvinism 
in that wider sense which with the ignorant implies a reproach. Our greatest 
teachers to-day really point us back to the one antidote to Thomas and Natural 
Theology, him of Geneva. 

Niesel’s most adequate essay on Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, a 
doctrine which has been much misunderstood owing to theological misrepresenta- 
tion of it, was perfectly clear although sometimes slightly involved for a foreigner 
to read. The Theologie Calvins is pellucid and a delight to read. The documenta- 
tion is full and the references plain and easily traceable to their context. In Calvin 
study this is essential. We must be really obliged to the author for using the Opera 
Selecta, edited by himself and Peter Barth, for page and /ine reference. Would 
that Volume II might make a speedy appearance and complete the series! 

Of course, no work upon Calvin can ever take the place of a perusal of 
Calvin’s own text. The value of the lectures before us is their reliability for the 
beginner. And they generate the desire to plunge into the Corpus. We are sure 
that hope of such an effect underlies the labours of Niesel and Barth in the Opera 
Selecta as well as in their own writings. Come to think of it, what can men do 
for whom political conditions bar the way to an independent dogmatics? Dogma- 
ticians are dependent upon the giants who precede them; and in Germany historical 
study of theology is still free. ‘To whom then can men in ideological fetters better 
turn than to that Titan mind, legally trained yet passionately convinced, to that 
extraordinary theological penetration, so free in all its boundenness to the faith 
once delivered to the saints, of John Calvin? He is the one “ Systematiker” of 
the first generation of Reform, and he alone of the three was passionate in his 
desire to retain the unity of the Reformation; he strove for it to the last. It is 
surely significant that the Barmen declaration constituting the Confessional Church 
in the Reich was the work of a Reformed Churchman; and that body includes 
Lutherans as well as Reformed. A sign of hope to all who cling to the Reformation! 
In this island how many Confessions are Calvinistic, yet how far apart doctrinally 
their adherents can be! Perhaps I should have said ideologically; I think of the 
Westminster Confession and the Thirty-Nine Articles. Why so? They have 
forgotten their foundations. Our trust is, that those who read studies of Calvin 
like those of Niesel or Kolfhaus will be inspired to study the Reformers for them- 
selves. Who knows what may then happen in the providence of Him, with whom 
all things, even this present disunion, dispeace and persecution of the Churches, 
do actually work out for good, to them that love Him and His gracious doctrine? 
Let us all get back to Calvin. We shall at least be the better armed for the evil 
day, and haply in consequence it may be averted. 


G. T. Tuomson. 
University of Edinburgh. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION?! 


Tue book contains a Memorial Introduction by Professor N. K. Smith and a 
Bibliography of Bowman’s writings. The ably-written Memoir will be valued 
by all who had the great privilege of meeting. Professor Bowman. He was a 
tireless worker, and undertook his work as Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Glasgow University as a sacred privilege and duty. His lectures kept us spell- 
bound as they also inspired us with moral zeal. He treated us all as persons. In 
criticising this work we must remember that Bowman never finished it. Yet with 
its defects it remains a fitting testimony to his highly-trained intellect, his vast 
erudition and his spiritual earnestness. 

The work is arranged in four parts. ‘The real purpose of the author is to 
define the idea of religion and then consider its validity. Parts III and IV deal 
with the concept and the validity of religion respectively, while Parts I and II 
are concerned with preliminary inquiries. In Part I Bowman tells us that the 
defining concept of religion is not a class concept. It is true that number is the 
class of numbers, but religion is not the class of religions. ‘This very important 
point is brought out clearly from the analogy of the idea of the state and the idea 
of science. By our idea of the state we do not mean the class of all states nor is 
our idea of science that it is the class of sciences, The failure to make this distinction 
led to the mistaken notion, characteristic of the Enlightenment period and also 
found to-day in the writings of Durkheim, that religion is what is common to 
religions. This view is ably refuted. Besides this abstract eighteenth century 
method there is the method of history and that of anthropology. The historical 
method is set aside. “ History at the best is a record of events and, while supply- 
ing data, contains no principles of judgment.” (I, 83.) The anthropological 
method is adopted. “ Anthropology deals less with the lives of human individuals 
and societies than with the life of man in the generic sense.” (I, 84.) “The 
principle which enables it to avoid abstractness . . . is the principle of evolution.” 
(I, 84.) But why should it be assumed that anthropology implies the principle 
of evolution? 

In Part II we study in detail the picture which anthropology gives of religion. 
Bowman does not devote much space in his answer to the question “ Does religion 
begin with theism? ”’ He makes no mention of writers such as Kellogg, Schmidt, 
Zwemer and Langdon. He confines himself more or less to a statement and 
criticism of Andrew Lang’s theory that “ animism (which he conceives to be the 
worship of spirits) is a degenerate form of religion, developed out of the earlier 
worship of a Supreme Being”. (I, 110.) Bowman agrees that the notion of a 
Supreme Being—the All-Father—is found in the most primitive thinking, e.g. 
that of the Australian aborigines. He, however, considers that primitive man’s 
religion was not really affected by the conception of the All-Father, because the 
latter was thought of as remote from human affairs. But if it is true that the All- 
Father was remote in the opinion of primitive man and if “ clearness and con- 
sistency are no criteria of primitive thought” (I, 151) why must this remoteness 
have necessarily prevented the primitives from worshipping the All-Father? It 
is quite conceivable that primitive man could in practice worship a god whom 
he considered remote. The difficulty, however, is not that primitive man’s worshi 
of the All-Father is unthinkable but rather that primitive man should think of 
the All-Father as remote. If (as the evolutionist would assure us) primitive man 
estimated greatness in terms of what affected his practical life most, how could 
he possibly conclude that the Greatest Being—the All-Father—was remote, i.e. 
did not affect him practically? Besides all this Bowman’s view leaves us with the 

: Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By A. A. Bowman. Edited by Professor 
N. Kemp Smith & Co.) 1938. Two Vols., pp. 423, 438. Price 30s. 
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question unanswered—How did primitive man come by the idea of the All- 
Father? Our author thus rejects the view that primitive religion was “ner 
monotheistic. He holds that there are two preconditions of religion. 

desire to live,” he says, “‘ must combine with an animistic interpretation of ae 
before religion can be brought to the birth.” (I, 253.) Why does he not include 
the revealing activity of the religious Object in his prerequisites of religion? If 
primitive man held an animistic interpretation of nature the important factor 
for him was not his animistic interpretation of nature but rather nature’s inter- 
pretation of itself to him as animistic. His interpretation, therefore, was not so 
much a product of his reflexion as a revelation given him through experience. 
It was the revelation in the thunder and storm, in the earthquake and plague 
which played such an important part in primitive man’s religion. It seems strange 
that Bowman is silent on revelation, especially when he speaks of the Divine 
Experience as creative. “The discoveries of God are His acts of creation.” 
(II, 420.) Why does he, in the anthropological section of his work, treat the 
religious Object (in a way in which he will not allow man to be treated) as a mere 
object of experience and not as a revealing subject of experience? Bowman is 
not a naturalistic evolutionist. In his treatment of Otto’s view of the numinous 
he agrees that it is impossible to derive the numinous from purely satura/ feeling. 
(I, 236.) It is, he says, an origina/ endowment of human nature; the purely natural 
and the purely numinous are divided by a permanent distinction. But he goes on 
to say, “‘ In the life of primitive man they are inextricably interwoven ”. (I, 238.) 
By the end of Part II he has elicited the notion of personality on which every- 

thing in religion is said to turn. This personalist interpretation of nature he finds 
implied in the union of the two im t elements in primitive man’s religion— 

nature. 

In Part III we are told “ that behind the desire to live, as this enters into the 
union of which religion is the issue, there lies a comprehensive value—judgment 
to the effect that existence is good, that it is good to de”. (I, 285.) Yet experience 
seems to contradict this value-judgment. Can religion maintain itself in 
such experience? In answering this question, Bowman describes two historical 
attempts made by religion to solve this problem: (1) Hebrew religion, Chapter XI, 
and (2) Oriental Mysticism, Chapters XII-XIV. In (1) the problem takes the 
form of the suffering of the righteous. The value-judgment underlies Ezekiel, 
chapter 18, 2-4, 19-22, and we are introduced to “two opposite and typical 
solutions in Hebrew literature ”’—the Book of Ecclesiastes and the Book of Job. 
As to the former, it is said that “ the writer does not merely revert to the life of 
instinct: he advises such a reversion”. (I, 301.) “The gospel of Ecclesiastes is 
the negation of religion.” (I, 302.) Such a view is highly mistaken. The 
of Koheleth is ot that re/igion is vanity, but that everything short of religion 
(e.g. study, mirth, fame when taken as ends in themselves) is vanity. And as a 
matter of fact that the conclusion of both books is precisely the same is seen when 
we compare Ecclesiastes 12. 13, “ Fear God, and keep His commandments”, 
with Job 28. 28, “The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom”. (2) Bowman is at 
home in dealing with the Upanishads as in his investigation of Hebrew literature. 
Chapters XI-XIV are very finely written. “From the mystical point of view, 
dominated by the idea of a complete identification of the finite with ¢ the infinite 
religion is a part of the general illusion of finitude; and the emancipation from 
the conditions of finite existence is an emancipation from religion as well.” 
(I, 421.) 

‘The study of the concept of religion is carried into the second volume. In 
Chapter XV it is pointed out that the development of religion as seen in Judaism, 
Greek religion and Confucianism is characterised by a movement towards the 
impersonal. “ Many of the ceremonial practices of the Hebrews”, it is stated, 
“are survivals of taboo, and can be paralleled from the practices of the Arabs 
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ee aie ens (II, 13.) Why, because they can be paralleled 
from the practices of Arabs, etc., must these ceremonial practices be the 
Hebrews? And do the facts not justify the conclusion that because there is such 
a widespread ‘similarity in ceremonial practice that it can only be explained by 
the postulate that monotheism was the earliest form of religion? Again, it is said, 
“We should expect to find traces of an aboriginal (or at least prehistoric) ritual 
heavily overlaid with new meanings”. (II, 13.) But how e.g. can the Passover 
be thought to have originated in a joyous Spring festival when the 

celebrated it with ister herbs? In Chapter XVI the relation of religion and the 
secular, and in Chapter XVII the relation of religion and morality are discussed. 
In regard to the latter the view of Idealism (which finds an ultimate value for 
morality in motives) is rejected. The problem of sanctions is declared to be outside 
the sphere of ethics, and moral obligation is seen to have its roots in religion. 
(II, 104.) In Chapter XVIII the completed concept of religion is viewed in its 
relation to Christianity. Bowman subscribes wholeheartedly to the Christian 
doctrine of regeneration (II, 136), and there is much sound theology in II, 1464. 
He admits the fragmentary character of evolution. (I, 238, II, 166.) But we 
are informed that “the relation between the two states or processes, evolution 
and regeneration, is not necessarily one of mutually exclusive alternatives”. It 
is, however, an impossible task to reconcile two opposite points of view such as 
the evolutionary standpoint of continuity and the Christian standpoint of dis- 
continuity. Once the latter standpoint is accepted it is not possible to confine 
the concept of the discontinuous to re/igious experience. Discontinuity thereafter 
becomes at least a possibility to be reckoned with in ¢// human experience. Our 
author deals with objections to the theory that morality has its roots in religion. 
(II, 139.) Because of “moral delinquencies in the genuinely religious” the 
conclusion is drawn that “ religion is sometimes morally ineffectual”. (II, 144.) 
Surely it is not religion that is morally ineffectual, but rather the individual who 
has ee religion on its way to express itself morally; cf., however, II, 158, 


para. 

Part IV has as it subject the validity of the concept of religion. After dealing 
with “ Nature and the Concept of Existence ” (Ch. XIX), “ The Nature of Experi- 
ence and the Errors of Empiricism” (Ch. XX), “ Experience, Conciousness 
and Activity” (Ch. XXI), “ Experience, Existence and Selfhood ” (Ch. XXII), 
we are led to what Bowman terms “ The Introverted View of Life ” (Ch. XXIII). 
He rejects the view of nature entertained by (1) a phenomenalist interpretation 
of physics and (2) biological science (i.e. the view that nature consists of selves). 
Against these “ religion stands squarely for an interpretation, not primarily of 
nature, but of existence”. (II, 330.) The introverted view of life is defined as 
“the view of life as an actual experience in which the life that has been lived, 
and the life that is still to be, internalize themselves in the content of an ever- 
changing present. . . . Every experienced present is a ‘ specious” _ Present, and 
this is presupposed as ‘the fundamental condition of all true religion”. (II, 346.) 
He is certainly wrong when he says, “ It would seem to be a postulate of the 
Christian , standpoint that the existence of finite human selves . . . is a divine 
necessity”. (II, 333-4.) So also II, 428. Religion (Ch. XXIV) turns our 
experience of life into an experience of life eternal. Chapter XXV gives us the 
writer’s justification of the belief in the existence of God as Creator. “ Man’s 
practical belief in his personality and in his right to organise his life upon a 
basis implies, whether he knows it or not, the existence of a personal God.” (II, 
399-) “ The belief in a personal God implies, as part of its theoretical justification, 
an act of the mind directed to our knowledge of the world as a whole—an act 
whereby our experience of nature is introverted, and becomes an experience of 
the divine Creator.” (II, 427-8.) True life, says Bowman, is the knowledge of 
God (John xvii. 3), and man’s hope of immortality is said to lie in the fact that 


be 
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“ it is unthinkable . . . that the life of the subject that supplies to God the i 
ence of being known should vanish in the physical and chemical elements of the 
body”. (II, 431.) We cannot accept this last point. It is not because we can 
supply to God any experience, however valuable, that we have “a good right 
to believe ” in eternal life, but because God has supplied us with an experience so 


valuable (if we belong to Christ) that it carries with it His promise of life eternal. - 


In spite, however, of the foregoing criticism, which we submit humbly, this 
book takes a prominent place among works on the philosophy of religion. It is 
not the dry treatise we frequently meet with in this department of study. It is 
throbbing with conviction and spiritual experience, and cannot but have a spiritually- 
refreshing influence on the mind and heart of the reader. 


Tuomas R. Rosertson. 
Glasgow 


MORE DIFFICULTIES OF THE EVOLUTION THEORY? 


Mr. Dewar, who is justly described by a writer in the Quarterly Review 0 Biology 
as “a distinguished naturalist of long and varied field experience”, was for many 
years a believer in organic evolution, and became joint author in 1909 of a work 
(The Making of Species, by D. Dewar and F. Finn) in which he tried, as Darwin 
did in The Origin of Species half a century earlier, to show how evolutionary changes 
have been effected. Increasing knowledge, however, both of living creatures and 
of the fossil record, finally convinced him that the facts are not compatible with 
any doctrine of evolution as ordinarily conceived, but demand belief either in special 
creation or in changes of form so abrupt and drastic in nature as practically to 
constitute special creations. With considerable moral courage he has, in spite of 
current prejudice in favour of evolution belief, o challenged the whole case 
for Descent. His first book on these lines was entitled Difficulties of the Evolution 
Theory, and he followed it up by one entitled Man, @ Special Creation. He also 
engaged in public debate with Mr. Joseph McCabe, a well-known popular writer 
on evolution, whom he silenced so effectively that he (Dewar) afterwards published 
his own unanswered side of the debate under the title 4 Challenge to Evolutionists, 
inviting the reply which Mr. McCabe shrank from giving. 

In the meantime an opponent of more mettle, in the person of Professor 
A. Morley Davies, a palaeontologist of repute, who had apparently only seen 
Mr. Dewar’s first sceptical work, Difficulties of the Evolution Theory, did attempt 
a formal answer to Mr. Dewar’s case by writing a book entitled Evolution and its 
Modern Critics. Mr. Dewar’s More Difficulties of the Evolution Theory (here 

- reviewed) represents his reply to Dr. Davies. 

In Darwin’s day the champion of evolution—which was not yet the popular 
creed—often had an advantage over his orthodox opponents in knowing something 
about both sides of the question; for the arguments in favour of an accepted doctrine 
are generally known to all, while the heretical case is familiar to few. Now, however, 
that evolution is generally accepted, the situation is reversed. It is generally the 
creationist who knows both sides of the question to-day, while the evolutionist 
is apt to beat the air when trying to meet his attack. 

Mr. McCabe’s discomfiture illustrates this fact; and even Dr. Davies’ remarks 
show that he knows practically nothing about the creationist attitude. His counter- 
attacks on Mr. Dewar are therefore rebutted with ease by the latter, whose know- 
ledge of the weaknesses of the evolutionary case enables him to penetrate Dr. 
Davies’ defence of it at all points. So uncritically is evolution accepted to-day, 
even by intelligent persons, that few evolutionists seem to realize how radically 

1 More Di ies of the Evolution T, . By Douglas Dewar, B.A., F.Z.S. 
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their own camp is divided against itself. Agreeing to believe in evolution, they 
have never agreed over the grounds for their belief. Nothing is more easy, to a 
person versed in evolutionary literature, than to answer an evolutionist at all points 
by quoting other evolutionists against him. This was well shown some years ago 
by Mr. T. B. Bishop, who produced a book (Evolution Criticised’) in which all 
the stock evolutionary arguments, and many minor ones, were shown to have been 
rejected as untenable by prominent evolutionists themselves. 

So, in the present case, when Dr. Davies rather naively produces his claims 
for evolution, Mr. Dewar politely shows that equally prominent evolutionists have 
denied their soundness. Dr. Davies claims that the skull of Archaeopteryx (the 
supposed link between birds and reptiles) is “ thoroughly reptilian”; Mr. Dewar 
shows that Sir A. Smith Woodward called it the skull of a “ typical bird”. Dr. 
Davies quotes what he regards as the actual ancestors of the modern horse; Mr. 
Dewar shows that Dr. W. D. Matthew discards five out of eight of those supposed 
ancestors, while other evolutionists discard the rest. And so forth. 

As the title of his work implies, Mr. Dewar does not confine himself to 
rebutting Dr. Davies’ counter-attack, but goes on to present a number of further 
difficulties. Some of these are exceptionally serious—especially the one regarding 
the extraordinary abruptness with which the first forms of life appear in the rocks, 
and the diversity shown by them at that appearance. This difficulty was appreciated 
by Darwin, himself, for he admitted that it constituted a valid reason for rejecting 
his views! Darwin could only hope that future discoveries would tend to remove 
or lessen the enigma—but they have actually done the reverse. 

Much ingenuity has been shown by evolutionists in trying to square the facts 
here with their creed. The conflicting hypotheses put forward for this purpose 
are systematically examined by Mr. Dewar, who shows the untenable nature of all. 
As with the empty tomb on the first Easter morning, the circumstances defy a 
naturalistic explanation. 

Evolution has been radically challenged in recent years by scientists abroad 
—by Fleischmann and others in Germany, by Vialleton and others in France— 
but their publications are not easily accessible to young enquirers in this country. 
Works like Mr. Dewar’s, representing the studied criticisms of a veteran British 
naturalist, who was himself once an evolutionist, offer clear evidence to people in 
Britain that evolution is still nothing but an unproved and improbable theory. 
In France, that fact is more commonly recognized. Prof. P. Lemoine, Director 
of the National Museum of Natural History in Paris and chief Editor of the 
Encyclopédie Frangaise, wrote in the recently issued fifth volume of the latter: 
“La théorie de l’évolution est impossible. Au fond, malgré les apparences, personne 
n’y croit plus. . . L’évolution est une sorte de dogme auquel les prétres ne croient 
plus mais qu’ils maintiennent pour leur peuple.” Although special attention was 
drawn to his words in the C. R. Soc. Géol. France for April 4th, 1938, not a single 
French geologist objected to Lemoine’s statement. That shows how scientific 
opinion stands in France to-day. 

Mr. Dewar’s book is an excellent one to place in the hands of any young 
person who may wish to avoid being sandbagged into accepting what is literally 
“science, falsely so called ’’. 

Edinburgh L. M. Davies. 


HISTORY OF PURITY CHURCH, CHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA* 


Tuts book, extending to 186 pages, is a valuable contribution to the history of 
Southern Presbyterianism in the United States of America. Purity Church, which 


1 Hi. r) ity Pres: ian Church of Chester, South Carolina, 1787-1937. B 
Dualey AB Cublshed by The Standard Printing Company, 
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is one of a group of churches originally formed by Scottish and Irish emigrants, 
has held an influential position in Chester, South Carolina, for more than 150 
years. Dr. Jones, Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, Clinton Presbytetion 
College, South Carolina, who is the author, has given in an interesting way the 
history of the growth of the church, and its confused ecclesiastical connections 
with three General Assemblies, five Synods and six Presbyteries. During its long . 
and chequered history, Purity Church has been served by sixteen ministers. The 
present minister, Dr. John MacSween, it may be noted, is the grandson of a 
Skyeman, who was an S.P.C.K. teacher in Islay. Dr. Jones’ volume is the result 
of careful research and knowicdge, and ought to appeal not only to American, bet 
also to Scottish and Irish, Presbyterians. 


Portree, Scotland. Donatp Mackrnnon. 


REMINISCENCES OF PRINCIPAL CLARENCE MACKINNON! 


In his Reminiscences, “ written during the long hours of failing health” and published 
posthumously, Principal MacKinnon tells the story of his life. He was born at 
Hopewell in Nova Scotia, where his father, the Rev. John MacKinnon, who was 
of Mull extraction, was minister. After his father became Free Church minister 
of Nigg, Ross-shire, the future Principal attended Edinburgh University, and the 
New College, where he had a distinguished career. As a student of divinity he did 
mission work, during his summer vacations, in Nova Scotia. After he finished his 
theological course in Edinburgh he returned to Canada, and ministered to congrega- 
tions in Stewiacke, Halifax, Sydney (Cape Breton), and Winnipeg. In the last- 
mentioned place he was largely instrumental in building up Westminster Church, 
which is one of the largest and most influential congregations in the Dominion. 
From Winnipeg he went to Pine Hill Theological College, Halifax, of which he 
was Principal from 1909 until his death in 1937. He was Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church of Canada before the Union, of which he was an eager advocate. 
He served in France as a chaplain with the Canadian forces, and was entrusted 
with many public duties. In these Reminiscences, Principal MacKinnon does not 
deal with the “ more hidden experiences of the inner life”, but “ it is understood ”, 
he writes in a Postscript, “ these are not wanting”. In a clear and interesting way 
he provides a graphic account of Church-life in the communities in which he served, 
interspersing his story with kindly estimates of Canadian divines of his own time, 
and many amusing personal incidents. In his own Church the Principal was widely 
admired and greatly beloved. ‘The Rev. J. S. Bonell, D.D., Minister of ‘The 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, supplies a Foreword. The volume, 
_ which extends to 256 pages, is well printed and beautifully bound. 

Portree, Scotland. DonaLtp Mackinnon. 


SEERS OF ISRAEL? 


In Seers of Israel Mr. Brice gives us very helpful outlines of the teaching of certain 
books of the Old Testament. In each chapter he has conjoined two related books 
and given us a study of the prophets which brings to light a miniature history 
both of the prophet himself and of his time. Some of his chapter headings are 


1Reminiscences. By Rev. Clarence » D.D., LL.D., Late Principal of 
Pine Hill Hall, Halifax. by Rey. J, 8, Bool” Misieer ef 
The Fifth Avenue i Bri New York. (The R Press, Toronto.) 
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“ Heralds of Grace: Hosea and Isaiah ”, “ Interpreters of Providence: Habakkuk 
and Job”, “ Mourners in Zion: Lamentations and Obadiah”, and “ Ministers 
of Encouragement: Haggai and Zechariah”. Bible students should find this 
book a useful guide. 

Free Church College, Edinburgh. ALEXANDER Ross. 


GOD’S ARMS AND THE MAN? 


Mr. Burr has written a clear and most instructive exposition of the passage in 
Ephesians vi. 10-20, in which “The Christian’s Great Armour” is described 
in detail. Under such headings as “The Foe to be Fought”, “The Stand to 
be taken”, “'The Girdle of Truth”, etc., he brings out, in deeply interesting 
and really edifying style, the hidden treasure of the great passage. A perusal of 
this book ought to stimulate the warriors of the Lord to fresh conquests against 
their spiritual enemies, who are as persistent in their attacks, and as subtle, in 
the modern world as ever they were in Ephesus long ago. 

Free Church College, Edinburgh. ALEXANDER Ross. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND THE LAWS OF EVIDENCE? 


Dr. Rimmer’s book, as he writes in his Foreword, “ is sent out with the 

that our Christian brethren may be encouraged to stand upon the evidence for 
Christianity that God has placed in our hands”. He tells how the methods of 
“ higher criticism ” have been thrown out of court in a recent law suit. He shows 
that the critics of the Bible have abused the principles of justice. His chapter 
headings are, “The Legal Value of the Gospels as Evidence ”, “The Integrity 
of the Witnesses”, “The Amazing Record of Critical Injustice”, and “The 
Firm Foundation of the Christian Revelation”. He has given a very brightly 
written piece of Apologetics. 

Free Church College, Edinburgh. ALEXANDER Ross. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN CHRISTIAN LIVING®* 


Dr. McKzac’s book consists of articles contributed originally to The Christain 
Advocate on such themes as “'Thankfulness”, “ Disappointments”, “On 
Taking Things too Seriously’, “ Pernicious Inertia: An Old Disease with a 
New Name”, and “A Letter to a Man in the Dumps”. They are pervaded 
throughout with a spirit of genial optimism and they often have a tonic influence 
on the reader. The theology, however, is sometimes of dubious quality. For 
example, on page 33, some words of the late Mr. J. A. R. Cairns, the London 
magistrate, are quoted, evidently with approval: Mr. Cairns said that in some 
of the people brought before his court, people from the sordid surroundings of 
London’s worst slums, he found “ those latent splendours that impelled Christ 
to call men the children of God”. Again, we find a reference to a woman, a 
friend of the author, who reduced her creed to three words “at the end of all 

1 God’s Arms and the Man. By John Burr. (Allenson & Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, 
London, E.C., 4.) 190 pages. Price 35. 6d. 

2 The New Testament and the Laws of Evidence. By Harry Rimmer, D.D. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A.) 119 pages. Price 


$r. 
® Practical Problems in Christian Living. By Rev. Hugh McKeag, D.D. (James Clarke 
& Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, London, E.C.4.) 190 pages. Price 35. 6d. 
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her spiritual adventures; they were GOD and BE GOOD”. “ This is the 
shortest creed I know,” Dr. McKeag goes on to say, “ and the easiest to subscribe 
to I can think of. It is one which leaves the professed theologians without a job, 
but is what a good many plain people will find enough to carry them through” 


(pp. 107 and 108). 
ALEXANDER Ross, 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


DE OVERNAME VAN HET OUDE TESTAMENT DOOR DE 
CHRISTELIJKE KERK DOOR?! 


Dr. Kooxe has chosen a subject both timely and interesting. The problem of 
the proper attitude to the Old Testament has often been discussed. Gnostic heresy 
only confirmed the Church in the retention of the Old Testament, though the 
difficulties of doing so are reflected in the allegorical interpretation advocated 
by Origen, Ambrose and Augustine. We know how Reuchlin in his day had to 
stand up for the Old Testament. The position of the Reformers is not in doubt. 
Luther held that “all Scripture teaches nothing but the Cross”. Calvin was of 
the same mind and discusses fully the question of the place of the Old Testament 
in the second book of the Institutio. Modern critical schools have approached 
the whole matter from a different standpoint, but give general recognition to the 
importance of a study of the Old Testament for the understanding of the New. 
To-day the treatment being meted out to the Jews in various parts of the world 
and the attempt of certain sections to dispense with the Old Testament altogether 
while continuing to call themselves Christian show that the matter still calls for 
attention on the part of the Church. Opposition to the Jews at the moment is, as 
the writer points out, largely due to Marxist and Zionist activities amongst them, 
but popular feeling may easily forget those limits and the Church cannot afford to 
allow misunderstanding to establish itself here. Any investigation which assists us toa 
knowledge of the way in which an important period of the Church’s history faced . 
this knotty problem of what the Old Testament should mean to us, deserves welcome. 

The book before us deals with the Church’s inheritance of the Old Testa- 
ment in the earliest literary period. Chapter I tabulates the O.T. references direct 
and indirect in the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists and Irenaeus. The writer 
then goes on to distinguish the dogmatic, ethical and historical matter involved 
in the references, and proceeds to show the various ways in which the Church dealt 
with O.T. ceremonies, etc., taking over some and finding others abrogated in 
Christ, and further to enumerate the foreshadowings of Christ discovered by these~ 
- early writers in the O.T. Discussion goes on to the acceptance of the O.T. in — 
these writings as the Word of God, the harmony and unity believed to be there 
and the mysteriousness of the Scriptures, calling for interpretation; and a chapter 
follows on the Old Testament in the words of Jesus, Paul and the rest of the New 
Testament. The attitude of Marcion and the Gnostics and that of the Jews 
themselves at this same period are dealt with, and a useful general discussion sums 
up the results of study. 

The book has gained for its author a doctorate from the Free University 
of Amsterdam, and the writer acknowledges particularly the influence of Professor 
Grosheide in his general position. There has obviously been minute study of 
the early Christian writers at first hand and the exactness of the work is reflected 
in the references. The bibliography indicates that Dr. Koole has made himself 
familiar with the wide range of literature bearing on his period. 

Aberdeen, Scotland. G. D. Henperson. 
1 By Dr. J. L. Koole (1938, J. Schipper, Jr., Hilversum, Holland). 


